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BIRDS OF 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


Sex flocks of birds flying 
To far foreign land; 
They travel on, sighing, 
From Ganthiod’s strand ; 
With all weathers mixeth 
Their wailing accord : 
“ Where land we? where fixeth 
Our dwelling Thy word?” 
So clamours the feather-clad flock to the 
Lord. 
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“ We leave now so sadly 
The Scandian fell ; 
There throve we ; so gladly 
Therein did we dwell ; 
In bloom-covered trees there 
We builded our nest, 
The balm-laden breeze there 
Safe rocked us to rest. 
Now stretches our flight unto regions un- 
guessed. 


“ With rosy wreath in 
Her ringlets of gold, 
Sat Midsummer Night in 
The forest, sweet-souled. 
In sleep ne’er reposed we — 
So lovely she seemed — 
With rapture just dozed we 
Till clear morning beamed 
And waked us again from the car where he 
gleamed. 


“ Then vaulted groves swinging 
O’er hillocks arose, 
With pearls to them clinging, 
And quivered the rose. 
The oak is now shattered, 
The roses have fled, 
The winds’ play is scattered 
In storms overhead, 
With frost-blossoms white is the May- 
meadow spread. 


“ What do we to stay now 
In Northland? Its run 
Grows straighter each day now, 
And dimmer its sun. 
What boots us our crying ? 
We leave but a grave. 
In space to be flying 
God wings to us gave. 
Thus, then, we salute thee, thou deep-roar- 
ing wave!” 


The birds with this song on 
Their journey are whirled, 
Till welcomed, ere long, on 
A lovelier world ; 
Where vine-tendrils swaying 
To elm-branches cling, 
And rivulets playing 
Mid myrtle-groves spring, 
And woodlands with hope and with happi- 
nessring. 
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When dire haps arriving 
Thy fortunes control, 
When storm-winds are driving, 
Then weep not, oh soul ! 
There smiles o’er the wave there 
At each bird a strand ; 
On yon side the grave there 
Is also a land 
All gilt with eternity’s bright morning’s 
brand. 
From The Swedish of Stagnelius. 


NOT TO BE. 


THE rose said, “ Let but this long rain be past, 
And I shall feel my sweetness in the sun, 
And pour its fulness into life at last ;” 
But when the rain was done, 
But when dawn sparkled through unclouded 
air, 
She was not there. 


The lark said, “ Let but winter be away, 
And blossoms come, and light, and I will 
soar, 
And lose the earth, and be the voice of day ;” 
But when the snows were o’er, 
But when spring broke in blueness overhead, 
The lark was dead. 


And myriad roses made the garden glow, 
And skylarks carolled all the summer long — 
What lack of birds to sing and flowers to 
blow? 
Yet, ah, lost scent, lost song ! 
Poor empty rose, poor lark that never trilled ! 
Dead unfulfilled ! 
Cornhill Magazine. AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 


DEATH AS THE KING’S COURTIER. 


**T praised the dead which are already dead more 
than the living which are yet alive.’? — Ecclesiastes. 
CoucHED in the lap of the last concubine — 
Satiate of bitter knowledge, weary-wise — 
Watching through heedless and half-opened 

eyes ' 
The tnteenie dancer-groups divide, entwine, 
Divide again, in sway and swirl divine — 
Where fitful peeps and lingers, peeps and flies 
Some unveiled charm voluptuous — so lies 
The languid king, and lifts his cup for wine. 


And at the call there comes, with creaking 
gait, 

Yet louting low in uncouth courtier grace, 

One rich apparell’d in a robe of state, 

At sight of whom all, all shrink back a space — 

Save the wan king ; he, slow, without debate, 

Drains down the cup —and then they hide 
his face, 


Examiner. FRANK T. MARZIALS, 








GEIKIE’S LIFE OF MURCHISON. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
GEIKIE’S LIFE OF MURCHISON.* 

In the two volumes before us we have 
the life of a remarkable man, whether he 
be viewed as a type of our race, or as a 
mere geologist and geographer. Sir Rod- 
erick Impey Murchison possessed, in an 
‘ eminent degree, the restless energy and 
determination as well as the practical turn 
of mind so characteristic of Englishmen, 
and he manifested them equally in the 
hunting-field in his earlier days and in the 
higher pursuits by which afterwards he 
left his name impressed on the annals of 
science. The steps by which the young 
and fashionable captain of dragoons grew 
into the scientific philosopher, whose tall 
and commanding, though in after years 
stooping, figure was so conspicuous in the 
circles of science and of fashion during the 
last forty years, form a most interesting 
and instructive study. Professor Geikie 
in bringing his life before the public is in 
a position differing from that of most or- 
dinary biographers. He was specially re- 
tained by Murchison with an eye to his 
posthumous reputation, and was supplied 
with documents accumulated through a 
long life for that purpose. He also en- 
joys the inestimable advantage of having a 
complete mastery of those branches of 
science in which the subject of this me- 
moir was distinguished, and lastly he is 
possessed of no mean literary ability. He 
has acquitted himself of his task with rare 
tact and judgment, and with impartiality. 
He has painted with a loving hand a pic- 
ture of Murchison’s life in which the 
events stand out most vividly from the 
canvas, with charming touches of nature 
here and there, and liftings-up of the man- 
tle of austerity and coldness which con- 
cealed the tender heart within during the 
latter partof his career. Murchison never 
gave a better example of his practical turn 
of mind than in the choice of Professor 
Geikie as his biographer. We can only 
regret that the memory of other geolog- 


* Life of Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Baronet, 
K.C.B., F.R.S,, &¢,, based on his Letters and Four- 
nals, with Notices of his Scientific Contemporaries 
and a Sketch of the rise and Growth of Paleozoic 
Geology in Great Britain. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
F.R.S. Illustrated with portraits and woodcuts. 2 
vols. 8vo. London: 1875. 
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ical heroes such as Sedgwick, Phillips and 
Lyell, has not been cared for in like man- 
ner; for in our opinion Murchison was 
not the greatest, but the most successful 
of the geologists of his time in his life, in 
his death, and in his biographer. In re- 
viewing Professor Geikie’s work we pro- — 
pose to give an outline of Murchison’s 
life, and to see what his position among his 
contemporaries really was; and especial- 
ly we wish to call attention to the work 
which he did in connection with geograph- 
ical research, which his biographer, look- 
ing at his subject mainly from a geolog- 
ical point of view, has not put forward with 
sufficient prominence. It will be unneces- 
sary for us to discuss the technical details 
of his Silurian system, which have already 
been treated of in this reviey,* not, as we 
now state, without his own assistance. 
The subject of this memoir was de- 
scended from the Murchisons of Lochalsh 
and Kintail, a Highland sept, dwelling 
within the domains of the Mackenzies, in 
a wild and lonely tract of the West High- 
lands, between the Kyles of Skye and the 
line of the Great Glen. We hear of them 
in 1541 as burning the castle of Eilando- 
nan, the stronghold of the Mackenzies ; 
and after the rebellion of 1715, among the 
retainers of the Earl of Seaforth the name 
of Donald Murchison is conspicuous for 
his successful resistance to the royal 
troops who attempted to gain possession of 
the forfeited Seaforth estates. For no less 
than ten years he held possession against all 
comers, and though he held a commission 
at the same time as deputy-factor for the 
commissioners of forfeited estates, he 
regularly transmitted the rents to the ban- 
ished earl. “The last year,” writes Gen- 
eral Wade, in 1725, in a report to George 
I., “this Murchison marched in a public 
manner to Edinburgh, and remained there 
unmolested for fourteen days.” The Earl 
of Seaforth, on regaining his position in 
Scotland, took advantage of the lawless- 
ness of the time by seizing the charter and 
lands of the Murchisons, and Donald died 
of a broken heart, childless, and in pov- 
erty, amongst ‘strangers. John Murchi- 
son, the great-grandfather of Sir Roderick 


* Vol. Ixxiii. p. 1. 
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and the uncle of Donald, fell in the battle 
of Sheriffmuir ; he was a farmer in Loch- 
alsh, and was succeeded in his tenancy by 
his son Alexander, whose eldest son Ken- 
neth was born in 1751. Kenneth, im- 
pelled by a spirit of adventure, went out 
as a surgeon to India, where he amassed 
a fortune, with which he returned in 
1786 to purchase the small estate of Tar- 
radale in Easter Ross. He married the 
daughter of Mackenzie of Fairbairn, lineal 
descendant of Rory More or Sir Robert 
Mackenzie, and the first fruits of the mar- 
riage, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, ap- 
peared at Tarradale in 1792, descending 
on his father’s side from a race of yeo- 
man farmers, his mother being of gentle 
blood. It was always a subject of regret 


to him that he could not buy back the old 


tower of Fairbairn, which still looks down 
on Beauly Firth. 

Three years after Rory’s birth Mr. 
Murchison moved to Bath, where he died 
in 1796, leaving behind two boys, Rod- 
erick and Kenneth. Mrs. Murchison, 
still young, married Colonel Murray, one 
of the guardians of her boys, and as she 
was determined to accompany her husband 
who was ordered to Ireland to aid in sup- 
pressing the rebellion, young Roderick, 
then seven years old, was sent to the 
grammar school at Durham. His home 
life ended thus early with his mother’s 
marriage, and he entered into school life 
in the house of a Mr. Wharton, by whom 
about twenty boys were taught the rudi- 
ments of English, French, and the classics. 
Among these “ Dick,” as he was called, 
quickly made himself conspicuous by his 
daring escapades. Sometimes he amused 
himself by organizing a fight with the town 
boys, at another time he would scramble 
up to the highest tower of the cathedral, 
and sit on a gurgoyle to the terror of the 
beholders. At another we read of his 
creeping down the narrow sewer which 
falls into the Wear, an exploit which may 
claim to be his first attempt to explore 
what lies underground. After six years 
at Durham he was sent to the military 
school at Great Marlow, where his activ- 
ity made him, as might be expected, the 
ringleader of frolic among the cadets. 
At this stage of his life we find him be- 


OF MURCHISON. 


ginning to take notes, a habit to which a 
considerable portion of his success is un- 
doubtedly due, and it is interesting to 
mark in these memoranda the germ of 
those tastes which were so freely devel- 
oped by circumstances in after life. But 
besides these boyish foibles there were 
qualities latent in the young cadet which 
did not pass unnoticed by his uncle Gen- 
eral Mackenzie. “He is manly,” writes 
the latter in his diary, “ sensible, generous, 
warm-hearted, in short possessing every 
possible good attribute. I think he has 
also talents to make a figure in any pro- 
fession. That which he has chosen is a 
soldier.” How well this forecast was 
realized is known to the world. 

At the age of fifteen young Murchison 
was gazetted as ensign in the 36th regi- 
ment, and was sent to Edinburgh in com- 
mand of a recruiting party. Here he be- 
came one of the first among the powdered 
young military fops, and spent his spare 
time in curiously mingled pursuits. Be- 
sides giving his mind to riding, and taking 
lessons in fencing from a valet de chambre 
of the Comte d’ Artois, afterwards Charles 
X., then at Holyrood, he studied modern 
languages and mathematics, and attended 
a debating club. Possessed of accom- 
plishments such as these, we can readily 
understand how disappointed he was, when 
he joined his regiment at Cork, to find 
himself no longer an important personage, 
associating with high-bred dandies, but a 
junior in a regiment which had seen a 
great deal of service in India and South 
America, commanded by an old veteran, 
Colonel Burne, a strict disciplinarian in 
pipeclay and the like, and remarkable 
equally for his hard-headedness at the 
mess-table and his gallantry in the field. 
The regiment was moved to Fermoy in 
1808, and young Roderick was appointed 
aide-de-camp to his uncle General Mac- 
kenzie, who was second in command of the 
force assembled at Cork, intended to op- 
erate in South America. The unexpected 
success of the Spaniards caused a change 
in the destination of this force, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley ordered the regiment to 
proceed to the Spanish peninsula at twenty- 
four hours’ notice. This event may be 





said to have closed the days of his boy- 
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hood—a boyhood in which he showed 
merely the qualities which may constitute 
a good soldier, and in which we are able 
to trace no sign of aptitude for art, letters, 
or science. He was an energetic, active 
Highland lad, with strong military tastes, 
and a keen thirst for the friendship of 
people in a higher rank than his own. 

It is byno means our intention to follow 
his six months’ campaign in Portugal; we 
would only remark that he saw Sir Arthur 
Wellesley land, and that he carried the 
colours of his regiment at the battle of 
Vimeiro. “ What, were you that chubby- 
faced boy,” said the duke to him many 
years afterwards, “who held up the col- 
ours when I halted the 36th, after Vime- 
iro?” In his letters home the perceptive 
power, which he afterwards displayed in a 
high degree, is traceable. One of his 
anecdotes illustrates the brutality with 
which the warfare was carried on by some 
of the combatants. “ While halting ata 
bivouac before we reached Vimeiro,” he 
wrote, “a Portuguese volunteer on horse- 
back coolly unfolded before myself and 
others a large piece of brown paper, in 
which he had carefully folded up like a 
sandwich several pairs of Frenchmen’s 
ezrs, his occupation having been to follow 
us, and to cut off all these appendages 
from men who were thoroughly well 
‘kilt — doubtless to produce them in 
coffee-houses in Lisbon as proofs of the 
number of the enemy he had slain!” In 
the subsequent operations of the army of 
succour, under Sir John Moore, which 
began at Lisbon and ended at Corunna, 
Murchison, now a lieutenant, kept with 
his regiment, and was one of the footsore 
stragglers in that disastrous retreat. 
With his embarkation at Corunna ended 
his first and last campaign. On return- 
ing to England he left his regiment to be- 
come aide-de-camp to General Mackenzie 
at Messina, and consequently bore no 
share with his comrades in the famous 
campaigns which ended in Waterloo. The 
fighting at Messina was little better than 
a desultory engagement of gunboats, en- 
livened by a passage of courtesy between 
General Mackenzie and Murat, who hap- 
pened to be personal friends. In Sicily 
Lieutenant Murchison appears to have 
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learnt little else than the art of writing 
despatches, which afterwards served him 
in good stead. 

On his uncle’s return to England he 
accompanied him, and during the next 
eventful years from 1811 to 1814, while 
his regiment was crowning itself with 
glory, he had to devote himself to barrack 
duty at Horsham, Inverary, and Armagh. 
He took refuge in field sports, shooting, 
fishing, and hunting, from the tedium of 
military idleness, and as, at this time, he 
aspired to be a man of fashion, it is no 
wonder that his expenditure exceeded his 
income. The most important incident in 
this stage of his career is that he attended 
the lectures of Sir Humphry Davy, in 
1812, at the Royal Institution. 

On the peace of 1814 his.uncle’s staff- 
appointment was cancelled, and Murchi- 
son became a captain on half pay. The 
unexpected return of Napoleon from Elba 
found him in Paris, where he spent much 
of his time at the Louvre; he hastened 
back to England with considerable diffi- 
culty, and, thirsting for military exploits, 
entered the Enniskillen Dragoons, then 
ordered out for service in the Belgian 
campaign. Again, however, he was 
doomed to waste in inglorious ease, for 
each of the six service captains of the reg- 
iment elected to go abroad, and he was 
left behind in the depot at Ipswich. 

This bitter disappointment led directly 
to the event which was the turning-point 
in his career. His mother had taken a 
house at Ryde, and there, through the in- 
troduction of Miss Maria Porter, he be- 
came engaged to Charlotte, the daughter 
of General Hugonin, of Nursted, who, to 
use his own words, “was attractive, 
piguante, clever, highly educated, and 
about three years my senior.” They were 
married in 1815, and immediately after- 
wards he retired from the army rather 
than expose his wife to the discomfort 
and monotony of a soldier’s life in bar- 
racks. Hitherto he had lived an idle 
fashionable life, now he came under the 
influence of a thoughtful, cultivated, and 
affectionate woman, who set herself to 
draw him from the outdoor sports which 
were his chief occupation to higher aims 
and an intellectual life. Quietly and im- 
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pay her influence grew, until under 
her patient guidance he achieved the work 
which placed him in the first rank of Brit- 
ish geologists. It is very much to his 
honour that he never missed an opportu- 
nity of acknowledging that to her woman- 
ly tact he owed his introduction to the 
world of science, and his rescue from the 
unsatisfactory life of a man of no definite 
pursuits. 

In this portion of the biography Pro- 
fessor Geikie tells us a circumstance to 
which Murchison, so far as we know, 
never alluded, which fairly takes away our 
breath. Having given up one fixed em- 
ployment, the ex-captain of dragoons be- 

an to look out for another. After the 
ashion of that day, he seriously thought 
of becoming a clergyman. “I saw,” he 
writes, “that my wife had been brought 
up to look after the poor, was a good bot- 
anist, enjoyed a garden, and liked tran- 
quillity; and as parsons then enjoyed a 
little hunting, shooting, and fishing, with- 
out being railed at, 1 thought I might slide 
into that sort of comfortable domestic life.” 
For those who knew Murchison in after 
years, it is almost impossible to grasp the 
idea that he might have become a country 
parson instead of a geologist. Leavin 
his choice of a clerical life still undecided, 
and impelled by the unsatisfactory state 
of their finances, Mr. and Mrs. Murchison 
spent the next two years abroad. This 
arrangement fell in with the plans of the 
latter, who had sagaciously seen that her 
husband would be more likely to break off 
from his useless life at home, if he were 
thrown among a new set of acquaintances 
and pursuits on the Continent. She re- 
solved to approach him at first from the 
side of art. They posted slowly through 
France, examining the picture-galleries 
en route, spending the summer in Switzer- 
land and the winter at Genoa, whence in 
the spring of 1817 they passed on to Rome. 
By this time he had become a confirmed 
dilettante, and his copious notes on pic- 
tures and works of art show that he was 
most enthusiastic and active in his new- 
found occupation. His criticisms on the 
works of great Italian masters alternate 
with observations on the Forum, the tomb 
of Cecilia Metella, the baths of Caracalla, 
and the grotto of Egeria, and with anec- 
dotes of Canova, whose acquaintance he 
made. In these two years he was sowing 
seed which would bear fruit afterwards. 
Through art he owed his first introduction 
to an intellectual life ; it was not art which 
was to be his future stimulus, but it was 
for him the starting-point of a new course, 





and it was the first step in the direction of 
the work and of the honours which he was 
to achieve. Mrs. Murchison had gained 
the first victory in her campaign, but it was 
for a time obscured by intervening de- 
feats. 

The dark ages of Murchison’s life may 
be said to begin with their return from 
Italy in 1818. The Tarradale estate was 
sold, and the Murchisons established 
themselves in an old mansion at Barnard 
Castle. Here art studies were no longer 
possible, and as the only escape from the 
dulness of the little country town was to 
be found in field sports, Murchison threw 
himself into them, and became one of the 
hardest riders in the north of England. 
In vain did his wife attempt to allure him 
into the paths of botany and mineralogy. 
“The noble science of fox-hunting,” he 
says of himself, “was then my dominant 
passion, and as I had acquired a little 
reputation in the North as a hard rider, I 
resolved to play the great game, increase 
my stud, and settle for a year or two 
at Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire.” 
This resolve was carried out, and curi- 
ously enough we find him, by way of com- 
promise and in deference to his wife’s lit- 
erary taste, keeping his hunting-journals of 
1822 and 1823 in French. The records 
of his stud, be it remarked, he kept with 
the same care and precision as his geo- 
logical and geographical observations in 
the future. How this phase of his life 
was closed we will tell in his own words, 
written some forty years after the event : — 


As time rolled on I got d/asé and tired of all 
fox-hunting life. In the summer following 
the hunting season of 1822-23, when revisiting 
my old friend Morritt of Kokeby, I fell in 


with Sir Humphry Davy, and experienced 


much gratification in his lively illustrations of 
great physical truths. As we shot partridges 
together in the morning, I perceived that a 
man might pursue philosophy without aban- 
doning field sports; and Davy, seeing that I 
had already made observations on the Alps 
and Apennines, independently of my antiqua- 
rian rambles, encouraged me to come to Lon- 
don and set to at science, by attending lectures 
on chemistry, etc. As my wife naturally 
backed up this advice, and Sir Humphry Davy 
said he would soon get me into the Royal 
Society, I was fairly and easily booked. 


The break-up of his establishment at 
Melton was probably caused more by the 
expenses, which were beyond his means, 
than by a desire to study chemistry. In 
the winter of 1824, we find him hunting 
and shooting, very much “as if he had 
never seen Davy at Rokeby and no vision 
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of chemistry lectures had ever floated 
before him.” 

The fox-hunter, however, had deter- 
mined to cast in his lot with the men of 
science. Having established himself in 
Montague Square, and sold all his saddle- 
horses, he entered upon his new life b 
attending the lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution, among which was a course of 
geology, a subject which most probably 
struck his fancy because it interfered 
least with his sporting propensities. From 
the Royal Institution he was tempted to 
attend the meetings of the Geological 
Society, then held in little rooms in Bed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden; a society 
founded in 1807, and then composed of a 
small but most brilliant body of orators 
and philosophers, and in which he was 
destined to take a most important part for 
the next half-century. His true vocation 
was found, and into. it he threw all the 
—- which had been before dissipated 
in field sports. Such was the peculiar 
condition “of geological science at the 
time, that a great work could be done by 
a man with a quick eye, a good judgment, 
a keen notion of what had already been 
done, and a stout pair of legs.” Murchi- 
son possessed all these advantages, and 
in addition an orderly and methodical 
habit which would have ensured success 
in most walks of life. He accomplished 
this great work, aided almost at every step 
by the lady who had rescued him from the 
desultory life of a fox-hunting man of 
fashion. How it happened that a reputa- 
tion so high as his was so rapidly gained 
without any previous training is well 
worthy of inquiry. We shall therefore 
pause to take a survey of the position of 
geological science at the time. 

At the beginning of this century British 
geologists were divided into two hostile 
camps; the one composed of the followers 
of Hutton of Edinburgh, known also as 
Vulcanists or Plutonists; the others, the 
followers of Werner, the great mineralo- 
gist of Freiberg, and termed Neptunists. 
Hutton taught that the past history of the 
earth is to be accounted for by an appeal 
to existing causes, that the continents 
were first gradually destroyed by aque- 
ous denudation, and that out of their ruins 
were slowly accumulated new continents 
to be elevated in their turn by violent con- 
vulsions. Thus there would be periods of 
repose alternating with periods of dis- 
turbance, one of each constituting a cycle 
of change. He held that the flow of the 
rivers, the dash of the rain, the destruc- 
tive action of the frost, and all the other 
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agents of changes going on at the present 
time, were the causes of those which have 
taken place in the earth, in all the time 
past of which evidence is before the geol- 
ogist. “I do not pretend,” writes Hutton, 
“to describe the beginning of things; I 
take things such as I find them at present, 
and from these I reason with regard to 
that which must have been.” These 
views, adopted subsequently by Lyell and 
his followers, did not take into account 
either the whence or the whither, either 
the beginning or end of the earth. They 
constitute the essence of what Professor 
Huxley terms the uniformitarian doctrine ; 
and be it remarked that this section of the 
Huttonians, among whom Professor Geikie 
is one of the leaders, disbelieves in the 
doctrine of alternate periods of repose and 
convulsion, which is held by another sec- 
tion termed by Professor Huxley the cat- 
astrophic. 

Werner, on the other hand, treating the 
rocks as mere masses of minerals, taught 
that the earth “had been originally cov- 
ered by the ocean, in which the materials 
of the minerals were dissolved, but of this 
ocean he imagined that the various rocks 
were precipitated in the same order in 
which he found those of Saxony to lie; 
hence on the retirement of the ocean, 
certain universal formations spread over 
the surface of the globe, and.assumed at 
the surface various irregular shapes as 
they consolidated.” The important prin- 
ciple which he enunciated was, that the 
rocks lay in a certain order, and that they 
therefore had been deposited at successive 
times. 

When Murchison was selling off his 
hunters the chemical-precipitation theory 
was rapidly passing away in favour of the 
Huttonian views. It had indeed received 
its coup de grace from the researches of 
William Smith, a civil engineer, born in 
Oxfordshire, who earned the proud title of 
the father of English geology by the pub- 
lication, in 1801, of his “ Tabular View of 
the British Strata,” and by the subsequent 
publication of a series of geological maps 
of England and Wales. By his own indi- 
vidual work, struggling with poverty, he 
had clearly defined the principles of geo- 
logical classification by means of fossils. 

ith their aid he. had constructed a map 
of his own country, and his method was 
rapidly applied to very nearly all the coun- 
tries in Europe. Every year broadened 
the base of the infant science of geology, 
and elucidated its details. The rocks to 
which William Smith paid most attention 
were those now known as the secondary or 
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mesozoic rocks. With regard to the 
strata newer than these, so far back as 
1766 Gustavus Brander had figured an 
admirable series of shells found in the 
eocenes of Hampshire; and at the begin- 
ning of this century in France the labours 
of Baron Cuvier, and others, had raised 
from the dead, so to speak, the extraordi- 
nary group of animals living in eocene 
France. In Germany Goldfuss had been 
eagerly working at the animals found in 
caves; and his success had induced Buck- 
land to explore the hyzna den of Kirk- 
dale, and to ransack the other caverns of 
this country. When the principle of the 
classification by fossils was fully recog- 
nized, it was seen that the strata were 
divisible into three great groups charac: 
terized by certain persistent forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life —into primary or 
palzozoic, secondary or mesozoic, and 
tertiary or kainozoic. The fauna and 
flora of the first being much less like the 
productions now on the earth than the 
second, and each being defined from the 
other by great physical breaks, durin 
which continents had been submerged, 
and the depths of the sea had become dry 
land. 

It thus happened that when Murchison 
first thought of geology, the tertiary rocks 
were known to occupy the eastern parts 
of England as far as the chalk, the sec- 
ondary rocks extended over the whole 
area from the chalk downs westward to 
the line of the coal-measures, while the 
primary swept in a broad band obliquely 
through England and into Wales, being 
represented by the coal-measures and 
“old red sandstone.” Below these lay a 
geological ¢erra incognita, embracing the 
hilly districts of Wales and Cumberland, 
and the Highlands of Scotland, and termed, 
for want of a better name, from its grey 
colour, grauwacke. It is obvious that in 
this direction Murchison might expect 
greater success than in any other, for the 
tertiary strata required a knowledge of 
the living forms of life which he did not 
possess, and the secondary were already 
explored. 

Engaged in the fascinating pursuit of 
the new science were heroes as noble and 
as knightly as the fellowship of Arthur’s 
Table. There was the eloquent, active, 
and humorous Buckland, fresh from his 
caves ready to pick a bone with any one, 
posting to and fro whenever he heard of 
any new find, and breaking the monotony 
of Oxford lectures by a ride across coun- 
try with his students, or by stamping the 
memory of Oxford or Kimmeridge clay in 





their minds by leading them into quag- 
mires. There were the eagle-eyed Sedg- 
wick, full of enthusiasm oan not less rea 
for the fray; Wollaston, stern in his pms 
for truth; the cautious Warburton; the 
hasty Fitton; the critical Conybeare ; the 
shrewd Leonard Horner, and others. 
They were men for the most part of wealth 
and position, and with them were asso- 
ciated the most distinguished philosophers 
of the time, Whewell, Davy, Stokes, and 
others. All these were men of wide and 
liberal minds, and naturally would offer to 
Murchison the society for which he was 
by his own tastes peculiarly fitted. He 
could moreover follow his new pursuit 
without sacrificing his out-door exercises. 

Murchison entered eagerly and yet with 
method into the career before him. He 
first set himself to master what books had 
to tell him of the rocks, and then he pro- 
ceeded on a tour along the south coast 
with his wife, whom he left at Lyme Regis, 
to work quietly at the fossils. He got as 
far west as Cornwall, where he first saw 
the rocks of which he and Sedgwick were 
in after years to be the historians. On his 
return he wrote his first scientific paper on 
the district immediately round Nursted, 
which proved his cap::city as an observer. 
Soon afterwards he was elected one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Geological 
Society. “ Lyell, being then alaw student 
with chambers in the Temple, could only 
devote a portion of his time to our science, 
and was glad to make way as secretary for 
one, who like myself, had nothing else to 
do than think and dream of geology, and 
work hard to get on in my new vocation.” 
In 1826 he was elected fellow of the Royal 
Society, not on account of his scientific 
work, but because he was an independent 
gentleman with scientific tastes and with 
time and money to gratify them. In those 
days the Royal Society was almost as much 
an aristocratic as a scientific distinction. 
“ This,” he wrote years afterwards, “ was 
perhaps the happiest period of my life. I 
had shaken off the vanities of the fashion- 
able world to a good extent, was less 
anxious to know titled folks and leading 
sportsmen, was free of all the care and ex- 
penses of a stable full of horses, and had 
taken to a career in which excitement in 
the field carried with it occupation, amuse- 
ment, and possibly reputation.” 

The next summer was spent in settling 
the age of the coal-field of Brora, for which 
he prepared himself by a careful survey of 
the Yorkshire oolites, in the course of 
which he fell in with Professor Phillips, 
then a young man at York, and his uncle 
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William Smith. They explained to him 
the succession of rocks in the magnificent 
cliffs of Scarborough, and taught him the 
value of fossils in classification. In after 
years Phillips often reverted to this first 
meeting, and told how enthusiastic and 
methodical Murchison was, and how in 
their boating and walking he was led to see 
clearly “that strata must alone be identi- 
fied by their fossils.” Being possessed 
with this knowledge, he had ‘no difficulty 
in proving, in an elaborate memoir, that 
the coal of Brora belongs to the same 
oolitic group of rocks as those of York- 
shire. To his contact with Phillips and 
Smith may be fairly assigned his first 
mastery of the principles of geological 
classification, which afterwards he was to 
use with such important results in the in- 
terpretation of the Silurian, Devonian, 
and Permian rocks. 

In this geological raid into Scotland 
Murchison had fairly been beaten by the 
problem offered by the red sandstone on 
the west coast. He resolved to attack it 
again in company with Sedgwick, who had 
already spent much time in working at the 
older rocks in Britain, and from whose 
wider knowledge and experience he had 
everything to hope for. The two friends 
started, and after a series of wild and ro- 
mantic adventures by flood and fell, re- 
turned with materials te two joint memoirs, 
one of which was published in 1828, while 
the other was kept back by Sedgwick’s de- 
lay. It is important to notice this fact in 
their first joint memoir. The busy method- 
ical Murchison was ready with his manu- 
script before the Woodwardian professor 
could complete his share of the work, on 
account of his weak health and many avo- 
cations ; and to this cause was due the un- 
fortunate breach in after years between 
the two comrades, for which, as it seems 
to us, Murchison is not fairly to be held 
responsible. 

By this time the ex-fox-hunter had been 
three years at work, employed, as one of 
his sporting friends told him, as “ an earth- 
stopper,” and he had not only mastered 
what was then known of the rocks of Great 
Britain, but he had added to the general 
stock of knowledge by his expeditions into 
Scotland. He had become one of the lead- 
ing members of the Geological Society, 
and one of the most ardent and promising 
geologists of the day. It was only natural 
tor him to be eager to turn his newly ac- 
quired knowledge into account by similar 
expeditions on the Continent. Accordingly 
in the winter of 1828-29, we find him plan- 
ning the first of the journeys which occu- 
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pied him for the best part of the next three 
years, the scene of his labours extendin 
through France to the shores of the Adri- 
atic on the one hand, and through Rhine- 
land and Austria into Hungary on the other. 
He was accompanied by his wife and Lyell. 
After descending the Rhone the travellers 
parted company; Lyell, who had resolved 
under the influence of Murchison’s ex- 
ample to devote himself to geology, going 
southwards to study the tertiary rocks 
and lay the foundation of his subsequent 
fame, while the Murchisons went eastward 
to the Alps, and thence homeward to the 
winter meetings of the Geological Society. 
We can well imagine the joy with which 
the young — in whom the old fox- 
hunting Adam was not yet extinct, carried 
away a fossil animal, pronounced by Cu- 
vier to be a fox, from Oeningen. The 
results of this expedition were embodied 
in five memoirs, which, with the duties of 
geological secretary, and a not inconsid- 
erable dash of field sports, consumed the 
winter. 

In the following June Murchison’ re- 
turned to the attack of the twisted and 
broken strata which compose the Alps, 
this time accompanied by Sedgwick. 
Swiftly they passed by Bonn and Gét- 
tingen, being welcomed by the savants 
en route,among whom was Blumenbach 
the ethnologist ; then southwards through 
Dresden to the Carinthian Alps, where 
they visited the Archduke John, “the 
most scientific prince in Europe.” Thence 
they struck into Switzerland, ultimately 
returning to record their observations in 
four memoirs which are models of rapid 
generalization and of keen and quick ob- 
servation. The views of the two English 
geologists having met with considerable 
opposition on the Continent, Murchison 
undertook to verify them by a third jour- 
ney, accompanied by his wife. At Vienna, 
besides meeting with scientific friends he 
saw a good deal of distinguished society. 
He had the pleasure of being rescued by 
Metternich from an awkward discussion 
as to the relation of the Mosaic record to 
science. It seems that this extraordinary 
man in the intervals of his diplomacy had 
attended Cuvier’s lectures in Paris, and 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
bearings of science. Indeed, he told 
Murchison, that if he had not been a dip- 
lomat he would have taken to a scientific 
career, and what is still more strange, 
Murchison seems to have believed him. 

However, he tore himself away from the 
attractions of the capital to his work of 
“riddling the Alps in all directions,” in 
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which he was entirely successful. He 
had not long returned to England before 
again he set out for the Continent, partly 
to compare the fossils which he had ob- 
tained in Germany with those of the 
French collections, and partly “to fre- 
quent the society of scientific friends.” 
From Alexander von Humboldt, then in 
Paris, he gathered much information as to 
the geological structure of the districts 
which were the scenes of his travels. 

During five years Murchison had now 
been honorary secretary to the Geological 
Society. He had published many memoirs, 
and had fairly earned the dignity of presi- 
dent, to which he was elected in 1831. 
He brought his distinguished friends to 
the meetings, and in his dinner-parties and 
conversaziones introduced the men of sci- 
ence to the artists, /7t#érateurs, and men 
of fashion. His house became a centre 
where men of: different pursuits and sets 
became acquainted to their mutual advan- 
tage. The debates of the society during 
his reign were among the most brilliant in 
London, and the audience at the field days 
in the little dingy meeting-room generally 
included some of the most eminent men in 
London. 

The newly elected president was no 
sooner installed than he set himself to 
work, at the instigation of Buckland, on 
the solution of the problem offered by the 
rocks which cover the greater part of 
Wales, then known under the obscure 
name of grauwacke. On the close of the 
geological session, he started from Bryan- 
ston Square “ with his wife and maid, two 

ood grey nags and a little carriage, sad- 

les being strapped behind for occasional 
equestrian use.” His route lay through 
Oxford, where he halted to obtain from 
Buckland all that he knew about the grau- 
wacke, and by whom he was directed to 
the section exposed in the banks of the 
Wye. Thence he went westward to Cony- 
beare, one of the eminent authors of “ The 
Geology of England and Wales,” from 
whom he obtained “some good advice.” 
He also laid under contribution the stores 
of knowledge accumulated by local ob- 
servers, Dr. Lloyd of Ludlow, Mr. Davies 
of Llandovery, and the Rev. T. T. Lewis 
of Aymestry. To the last of these espe- 
cially was he indebted “for much of his 
knowledge of the rocks and fossils of the 
upper Silurian series, for that gentleman 
had already made out the arrangement of 
the rocks in his district, and recognized 
their characteristic fossils before Mur- 
chison had begun to study the subject.” 
This fact was never acknowledged by 
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Murchison as it should have been, and we 
think that Professor Geikie has acted with 
great impartiality in bringing it forward in 
its proper place. 

Following Buckland’s advice, and having 
picked up all the information which had 
been collected on the subject by other 
people, Murchison ultimately broke ground 
near the town of Llandeilo. 


Travelling from Brecon to Builth by the 
Herefordshire road, the gorge in which the 
Wye flows first developed what I had not until 
then seen. Low terrace-shaped ridges of grey 
rock, dipping slightly to the south-east, ap- 
peared on the opposite bank of the Wye, and 
seemed to rise out quite conformably from 
beneath the Old Red a Herefordshire. Boat- 
ing across the river at Cavansham Ferry, I 
rushed up to these ridges, and to my inex- 
pressible joy found them replete with transi- 
tion fossils, afterwards identified with those 
at Ludlow. Here then was a key, and if I 
could only follow this out on the strike of the 
beds to the north-east the case would be good. 
(Vol. i. p. 183.) 


It was no instinct that led Murchison to 
this spot, but Buckland’s advice to go 
thither. We therefore cannot understand 
why Professor Geikie describes the expe- 
dition thither as “a happy accident,” by 
which he had stumbled upen some of the 
few natural sections, where the order of 
the upper part of the transition rocks can 
be readily perceived, and where their 
strata can be traced passing up into the 
overlying formations. On the evidence 
before us it is clear that Murchison merely 
went where he was directed, and by a 
methodical comparison of the information 
obtained by local observers arrived at 
general views regarding the series of 
rocks. It was not an accident in _ 
sense, nor in the autobiography whic 
Murchison left behind does he claim it to 
have been an accident. 

The next seven years were devoted 
mainly to the mapping of these newly 
classified rocks, for which Murchison pro- 
posed the name of Silurian, from his 
having first of all worked at them in the 
country of the Silures, and in 1838 the 
results of his labours appeared in the 
great quarto volume entitled “The Silu- 
rian System,” containing a geological map 
and numerous plates of fossils, which 
established his reputation as one of the 
first geologists in Europe. It was a work 
in which he freely availed himself of the 
labours of his friends, and in which the 
especial knowledge required for the inter- 
pretation and description of the fossil 
remains was contributed by the leading 
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paleontologists of the day. It was a com- 
plete and well-rounded work; designed 
and carried out in the most methodical 
manner, just what we might have expected 
from the energetic man of business the 
author was. Agassiz described the fishes, 
Sowerby and Lonsdale the corals and 
shells, while Broderip, the late Professor 
Phillips, Milne-Edwards and others, as- 
sisted in various other departments. It 
was appropriately dedicated to his old 
friend and fellow-traveller Sedgwick, to 
whom he owed assistance in the correc- 
tion of the proofs and in its general re- 
vision. Before its publication these grau- 
wacke rocks had generally been looked 
upon as a geological chaos. Now Mur- 
chison had succeeded in mapping off the 
order of their upper divisions, and in re- 
vealing to his readers a series of changes 
in the fossil groups of life, analogous to 
those which William Smith had proved to 
exist in the secondary rocks. He had, 
moreover, traced the flows of lava aad 
basalt, and the sheet of volcanic ash to 
the sites from which they were poured 
forth ; and he had proved to what a thick- 
ness the volcanic detritus had spread over 
the ancient Silurian sea. We would point 
out that in this he was adopting the 
method by which Professor Sedgwick had 
— a similar condition of things to 
ave formerly prevailed during the time 
of the accumulation of the rocks of Cum- 
berland.* 

It is not a little singular that Professor 
Sedgwick should have chosen the same 
year as Murchison for the invasion of the 
rocks of Wales. ‘In 1831, accompanied, 
be it remarked, by Charles Darwin, he 
proceeded to the region of Snowdonia, 
the Menai Straits, and Bala, where the 
rocks are so tossed about and so altered 
by heat that it is frequently difficult to 
make out their true order. He adopted 
as his base line the Menai Straits, and 
with great labour, and in spite of the 
feeble state of his health, he worked 
steadily eastwards at the same time that 
Murchison was working towards him from 
the side of the country of the Silures. 
The latter had applied the name Silurian 
to his group of rocks in his communica- 
tion to the British Association in 1831, at 
their first meeting. The former gave the 
name of Cambrian to his group in the 
second meeting at Oxford. Murchison 
was fortunate, as we have seen, in choos- 
ing a district not only abounding in fossils 
which had previously attracted the atten- 


* Proceed. Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 400. 
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tion of local geologists of ability, but one 
where the rocks rested one upon each 
other in unbroken continuity, and were 
apparently unaffected by subterranean 
forces. Sedgwick, on the other hand, 
had begun his work in a region in which 
fossils were scarce, and the rocks were so 
altered, folded, and broken up, that their 
structure could only be deciphered with 
extreme difficulty even to his experienced 
eye. All his work was original, and he 
had no assistance such as that which 
Murchison enjoyed. This difference in 
the problems which each set himself to 
solve ought fairly to be taken into account 
in estimating the comparative value of the 
labours of the two men. Professor Geikie 
has done well in bringing it to the front in 
his memoirs. 

The two friends met in the summer of 
1834 to arrange the boundaries of their 
geological conquests. Sedgwick crossed 
over into Murchison’s territories to make 
a conjoint tour, of which the latter writes 
thus to Dr. Whewell : — 


The first of men took leave of me and my 
little carriage at Ludlow on the toth July, 
bending his steps (nearly as firm as I ever 
knew them) toward Denbighshire. We not 
only put up our horses together, but have 
actually made our formations embrace each 
other in a manner so true, and therefore so 
affectionate, that the evidence thereof would 
even melt the heart, if it did not convince the 
severe judgment of some Cantab mathematicos 
of my acquaintance. 

Having dovetailed our respective upper and 
lower rocks in a manner most satisfactory to 
both of us, I hastened back to join my wife 
. .. I shall run down to Edinburgh just in 
time for the meeting, and the feast being over, 
the professor and self intend to look at some 
other border cases of transition, the whole to 
conclude with a lecture from him to myself on 
his strong ground of Cumberland. I was not 
a little proud of having such a pupil; and 
although I think and hope he endeavoured to 
pick every hole he could in my arrangement, 
he has confirmed all my views, some of which, 
from the difficulties which environed me, I 
was very nervous about until I had such a 
backer. But I will say no more of number 
one than to assure you that we had a most 
delightful and profitable tour in every way, 
and that our section across the Berwyns, in 


which the professor became my instructor, - 


was of infinite use to me. Such are the fold- 
ings and repetitions that my “black flags ” of 
Llandeilo are reproduced even on the eastern 
side of these mountains, and it is only as you 
get zn¢o them that you take final leave of my 
upper groups, and get fairly sunk in the old 
slaty systems of the professor. . 


From this letter it is obvious that 
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Murchison was by no means satisfied as 
to the definite boundary between Cam- 
brian and Silurian ; and it is important to 
notice that it was written at the time, and 
before any idea of the unhappy estrange- 
ment afterwards to take place on that very 
point had entered into his mind. Many 
years afterwards, when the memory of 
what had passed was no longer fresh, and 
a feeling of wrong had separated the old 
comrades, Sedgwick gave a different ac- 
count of this expedition, and states that 
Murchison led him into the error of be- 
lieving that the Bala limestone, which real- 
ly was the equivalent of the lower Silurian 
Caradoc rocks, was older than these rocks, 
and therefore that his upper Cambrians 
were distinct from the lower Silurians. 
Whether this be so or not seems to us a 
small matter, for the error was allowed by 
Sedgwick in his own territory, and it was 
accepted on his authority by all the geol- 
ogists of the day. 

The controversy as to the boundary be- 
tween the Silurian and Cambrian rocks 
seems to us to have been mainly roused 
neither by Murchison nor Sedgwick, but 
by the officers of the Geological Survey 
in working their way northwards from the 
Bristol channel. In 1842 they had invad- 
ed Sedgwick’s Cambria, and their labours 
from that time forward proved that his 
upper rocks were the equivalents of the 
lower Silurians of Murchison, more or 
less profoundly affected by subterra- 
nean disturbance. The question in dis- 
pute, as to whether they ought to be 
termed Cambrian or Silurian, was practi- 
cally settled by Murchison’s priority in 
assigning to the series the latter name. 
The man of genius had been, as is gener- 
ally the case, outstripped in the race by 
the practical man of method. It was un- 
doubtedly very hard for Sedgwick to feel 
that the labour of years was, to some ex- 
tent, unrequited, while his friend had 
achieved with comparative ease a great ge- 
ological victory. It was the fortune of war 
to be borne without flinching. Murchi- 
son by the promptness of his publication 
had established his nomenclature, which 
by that time had been accepted. Never- 
theless Sedgwick, even after a large por- 
tion of his territory had been annexed to 
Siluria by the geological surveyors, still 
could boast of vast thicknesses of rock as 
Cambrian, in the neighbourhood of St. 
David's, in the Long Mynd Hills, and to 
the north of Cardigan Bay. It is only 
just to Murchison to say that the kindly 
feelings towards Sedgwick expressed in 
the letter which we have quoted above are 
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characteristic of all those which were 
written from that time down to the close 
of his life. The final rupture of their 
friendship took place years after it was 
penned. 

Before the “ Silurian System” was well 
out of his hands, its author in conjunction 
with Sedgwick determined to make out 
the history of the rocks of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, then beginning to engage 
the attention of geologists. They had 
already studied the old red sandstone of 
Scotland, and the former had traced it 
oyer a considerable area in South Wales 
and the English border counties. Con- 
jointly they had raised it to the dignity of 
a geological formation. Their labours re- 
sulted in the proof that the massive slate 
rocks of the south-west of England and 
the irreguiar fossil coral reefs at Tor- 
quay, Plymouth, and elsewhere formed 
part of a group of strata below the coal- 
measures and later than the Silurians — 
in other words, that they occupied the 
same position in the geological scale as 
the old red sandstone. For them they 
proposed the name Devonian in 1839, 
since they did not feel justified in apply- 
ing the term old red sandstone, be- 
cause in the former they met with marine 
shells, and none of the peculiar fishes, 
while in the latter there were fishes and no 
marine shells. The former was undoubted 
ly marine, the latter may have been depos- 
ited in lakes. This difficult geological 
problem had scarcely been solved before 
the energetic Murchison, oppressed with 
“the feeling that he ought to be at work 
somewhere,” started for the Rhineland, 
and before Sedgwick could join him he 
had recognized some of the characteristic 
Devonian fossils. They hada very suc- 
cessful campaign, in which they proved 
that the Devonian or old red sandstone 
formation occupied the same position in 
Germany as in Britain, and they returned 
to England laden with fossils to be crit- 
ically examined by Lonsdale, Sowerby, 
Phillips, and others. They were material- 
ly aided in this field by the eminent geolo- 
gist M. de Verneuil. ' 

The spring of 1840 found Murchison in 
Paris, reading an essay before the French 
Geological Society “On our Triple Sub- 
division of Devonian, Silurian, and Cam- 
brian for Europe,” and enjoying the so- 
ciety of the place. Among the men whom 
he met especial mention is made of M. 
Thiers, who was then prime minister of 
France and to whom he was presented at a 
soirée at Lady Granville’s :— 
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Thiers [he wrote] is the drollest little body 
you ever saw, more like Dick Phillips the 
chemist, with his spectacles, than any one I 
can recollect. I heard him to-day in the 
Chambre des Députés: a short, clear, and 
pithy speech, and I can understand how and 
why he rules. (P. 287.) 


From the festivities of Paris he returned 
to prepare for the geological tour in Russia, 
which he had already planned. He had 
heard marvellous accounts of the un- 
broken continuity of the strata in that 
country comparatively undisturbed by the 
forces which had hochen up the palzozoic 
rocks of France, Germany, and Britain. 
He heard still more about them in his 
visit to Paris, and concluded that good 
work was to be achieved by an examina- 
tion of these strata on the spot. Taking 
as his companion M. de Verneuil, he 
passed swiftly by way of Berlin, where he 
was féted by Humboldt, to St. Petersburg, 
and thence eastwards; after a brief and 
rapid survey he returned with the follow- 
ing remarkable results. 

From a lower mass of ancient crystalline 
rocks the travellers had made out a most 
complete and interesting ascending series 
of Silurian, old red sandstone, and car- 
boniferous deposits, not hardened, broken, 
and crumpled .like the corresponding 
rocks in Britain, but flat and only partially 
consolidated. So young indeed did these 
truly ancient deposits appear, that it was 
difficult to realize that soft blue clays and 
loose friable limestones were the geolog- 
ical equivalents of hard fractured slates 
and marbles in Western Europe. Only 
by recognizing in them the characteristic 
fossils of the typical districts could their 
true geological horizon be ascertained. 

By far the most important observation 
which they made was the discovery of the 
old red sandstone fishes in the same 
beds with true Devonian shells —a dis- 
covery the full import of which will be 
perceived if we remember the long and 
arduous struggle of Sedgwick and Mur- 
chison to show that the Devonshire &£z//as 
answered in point of geological time to 
the old red sandstone and conglomerate 
of other districts. “If I had seen noth- 
ing more than this,” Murchison writes, “ it 
it would have been a great triumph for 
myself and Sedgwick. When we con- 
tended that the limestones and sandstones 
of Devonshire were of the same age as 
the old red sandstone of Scotland, we 
were met with this objection, ‘Show us a 
fish of the old red in Devon, ora Dev- 
onshire shell in the old red of Scotland.’ 
Here, then, in Russia I have solved the 
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problem, for these shells and these fishes 
(species for species) are here unquestion- 
ably united in the very same flagstones.” 

This rapid tour was preliminary to a 
much more serious undertaking. He had 
resolved to strike across the Russian em- 
pire to the Urals, and his plan was wel- 
comed by the Russian government with 
promise of support. Once more, in the 
spring of 1841, he bent his steps to the 
Neva, accompanied by his colleague, M. 
de Verneuil: they arrived at St. Peters- 
burg during a festival held in honour of 
the marriage of the eldest son of the em- 
peror Nicholas, and into its gaiety Mur- 
chison plunged to his heart’s content. 
The emperor himself took considerable 
interest in the expedition, and from that 
time forward was numbered amongst Mur- 
chison’s illustrious friends. On being 
joined by Count von Keyserling, deputed 
by the Russian government to join the 
expedition, they spent the next five months 
in exploring central and southern Russia, 
a work full of incident, for the details of 
which we must refer our readers to Pro- 
fessor Geikie. The results were subse- 
quently published in “Russia and the 
Ural Mountains,” a costly and elaborate 
quarto in which are treated not only the 
rocks of Russia, but those also of Scandi- 
navia. In it we find the definition of a 
group of rocks occupying a considerable 
area in the kingdom of Perm, which is 
younger than the coal-measures and older 
than the secondary rocks, and is now 
recognized throughout Europe as the Per- 
mian formation. 

Twenty years had passed away since 
Murchison had sold his hunters and come 
up to London to attend the lectures of 
Davy ; twenty busy years during which his 
life was one of constant activity both of 
body and mind. At its beginning he was 
a mere idler without scientific tastes of 
any kind, at its end his energy and per- 
severance had landed him among the very 
first geologists of Europe. He first set 
himself to classify in their proper order 
the chaos of older rocks in Wales; and 
then, eager to apply his own principles of 
classification to other regions, he passed 
over to the Continent, annexing to his Si- 
lurian and Devonian kingdoms vast areas 
in Germany and Russia. His work had 
introduced him to the most eminent scien- 
tific men in Europe, and his fortune and 
social position gave him access to the 
highest circles of society. The publica- 
tion of the “ Silurian System,” and his 
next great work on “ Russia and the Ural 
Mountains,” brought him prominently for- 
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ward even before the crowned heads of 
Europe. We read of him at Paris call- 
ing on Louis Philippe, and shrewdly re- 
marking that the king of the French was 
not sufficiently reserved and fond of show 
to retain permanent hold of the French 
throne. We hear of him being féted in 
Berlin and at St. Petersburg, and at Mos- 
cow he laid the foundatlon of a true and 
firm friendship with the autocrat of the 
Russias, which was only ended by the 
death of the czar. His merit, so univer- 
sally recognized abroad, could no long- 
er be ignored at home ; and accordingly in 
1846 he received the honour of knight- 
hood in consideration of his distinguished 
services. Three years later he obtained 
the still higher honour of the Copley 
medal, from the Royal Society. 

Murchison now had the thirst for dis- 
tinction, which he had shown when a boy, 
gratified beyond his reasonable hopes, and 
there is no room for astonishment that 
these successes were almost more than he 
could bear without bringing prominently 
forwar the vanity and imperiousness of 
his character, which had been hitherto to 
a large extent concealed by other quiiities. 
From the time of his journey to Russia, 
as Professor Geikie has eloquently written, 
Murchison was a different man to what he 
was before. The success of that cam- 
paign and the applause which that success 
brought from all quarters, were so great 
that a more than usually well-balanced na- 
ture might well have felt the strain too 
severe to keep its equipoise. From this 
time forward characteristics which may be 
traced in the foregoing narrative became 
more strongly developed in Murchison’s 
character. In his letters and in his pub- 
lished writings his own labours filla larger 
and larger space. His friends could trace 
an increasing impatience of opposition or 
contradiction in scientific matters ; a grow- 
ing tendency to discover in the work of 
other fellow-labourers a want of due recog- 
nition on their part of what had been done 
by him; a habit, which became more and 
more confirmed, of speaking of the re- 
searches of his contemporaries, especially 
of younger men, in a sort of patronizing 
or condescending way. He had hitherto 
been, as it were, one of the captains of a 
regiment; he now felt himself entitled to 
assume the authority of a general of divi- 
sion. To many men who did not know 
him, or who knew him only slightly, this 
tendency assumed an air of arrogance, and 
was resented as an unwarranted assump- 
tion of superiority. But they who knew 
Murchison well, and had occasion to see 
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him in many different lights, will doubtless 
admit that these failings were in large 
measure those of manner, and at the most 
lay on the surface of his character. You 
saw some‘of them at once, almost before 
you saw anything else. Hence it was nat- 
ural enough that casual intercourse with 
him should give the impression of a man 
altogether wrapt up in his own work and 
fame. Yet underneath those outer and 
rather forbidding peculiarities lay a gener- 
ous and sympathetic nature which inspired 
many an act of unsolicited and unexpected 
kindness, and which was_ known to refuse 
to be alienated even after the deepest in- 
gratitude. 

Murchison had now done the main geo- 
logical work of his life. There only re- 
mained to him the consolidation of his 
conquests, and the application of his clas- 
sification to other regions. In 1854 the 
first edition of his popular octavo work en- 
titled “ Siluria”” appeared, in which, as be- 
fore, he availed himself of the co-opera- 
tion of all the best men in their respective 
departments. His last piece of original 
research was finished in 1858. Sir William 
Logan and the officers of the Geological 
Survey of Canada had ascertained that 
under the Cambrian and Silurian rocks of 
Canada there were strata some thirty 
thousand feet thick, composed of gneiss, 
mica schist, serpentine, and the like, and 
containing the earlist known trace of life, 
the famous eozoon; to this they gave the 
name of the Laurentian formation. Mur- 
chison in his task of unravelling the tan- 
gled history of the Highlands of Scotland, 
demonstrated the presence of the Upper 
and lower Silurians and the Cambrians, 
and these last he found to lie on a founda- 
tion of gneiss which he and Professor 
Geikie identified with the Laurentian of 
Canada. Henceforth there were no grand 
masses of stratified rock left for him to 
classify. The outlines of palzozoic geology 
had been sketched, and there only remained 
the details to be filled in, and work to be 
completed which he termed “ pottering.” 
Accordingly for the last twenty years of his 
life Murchison’s energies were not wholly 
given to geological research, but shared 
among other kindred pursuits. 

For thirty years Murchison had been free 
from the cares and duties of public duty. 
Tt was now his fate to be appointed di- 
rector-general of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain, and of the School of 
Mines ; a position which he held till the 
day of his death to the great advantage of 
the public service. The Geological Sur- 
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department, was originated in 1832 by the 
energy of Henry de la Béche, who aug- 
mented the first grant of three hundred 
pounds out of his private fortune. He grad- 
ually gathered round him a band of able 
men, among whom were Ramsay, Logan, 
Huxley, Phillips, Tyndall, and Percy, and 
organized in connection with the survey 
a school for the scientific instruction of 
miners. On his death, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, then in his sixty-fourth year, was 
appointed to fill his place. The energy 
and business-like qualities of the new 
director-general at once made themselves 
felt in the order and method by which the 
survey was conducted, as well as in the 
uniform system of the publication of the 
memoirs, and the arrangement of the col- 
lections. His high social position and 
personal influence with the ministry, gave 
a prestige to the department which it had 
not possessed before, and prevented its 
dismemberment, or absorption into South 
Kensington. By his rare tact he kept it 
during the whole of his reign distinctivel 

a school for geology and mining, as well 
as a centre from which the survey was 
carried on, in spite of repeated assaults 
upon it by the science and art depart- 
ment. He held that mining and geology 
go naturally together, and that teaching 
should be associated with the Museum, 
and that the latter formed an essential 
part of the National Survey. We take 
this view to be true, and join the presi- 
dent of the Geological Society * in depre- 
cating those changes which are contem- 
plated at the present time. We should 
like to ask the advocates of the measure 
for removing the course of instruction in 
the School of Mines to the unwieldy om- 
nivorous monster at South Kensington, 
what reasons they assign for it. It seems 
to us an unnecessary change, certain to 
damage the Geological Survey, and we 
hope that somebody will be found to do 
what Murchison would have done had he 
been now alive, to cause the subject to be 
fully discussed in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The proposed changes are mis- 
chievous and unpopular, and if carried out 
will injure the mining interests of the 
country. 

We turn now to Murchison’s connection 
with the British Association. We have 
already seen him at the first meeting at 
York where he formed one of the chief 
figures. As head of the geological and 
geographical sections, as general secre- 
tary, and ultimately as president, he con- 


* Presidential Address, Quart. Geol. Journ. 1875. 
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tinued to fill a foremost place in it until 
the end of his life. He used every possi- 
ble means of making it popular as well as 
scientific. At one time he would bring 
down distinguished foreigners who hap- 
pened to be in the country, or he rejoiced 
in introducing the latest discoverer from 
Africa or Asia. At another, he would 
bring into his net as many people of rank 
as he could induce tocome. No oppor- 
tunity was lost for encouraging local 
genius. For example, at the Glasgow 
meeting he was the means of introducing 
to the world of science Hugh Miller, the 
stone-mason of Cromarty, and A. C. Ram- 
say, the present director-general of the 
Geological Survey. In fine, we can cor- 
roborate from our own personal experience 
the important part which Sir Roderick 
played in raising the Association to the 
high position it now enjoys. 

To the great mass of Englishmen, Sir 
Roderick Murchison is chiefly known in 
connection with the Geographical Society, 
founded in 1830 bya section of the Ra- 
leigh Travellers Club to which he be- 
longed. He was present at its birth, and 
he showed such interest in its welfare that 
in 1843 he was chosen president. From 
that time to his death he used every means 
in his power to increase its usefulness, 
and extend its prestige by bringing it into 
relation with foreign societies and by 
lending it the weight of his sotial influ- 
ence. In his first address we see the 
germ of its numerous successors, a broadly 
stretched outline of the progress of geo- 
graphical research over the world, with 
indications of what remained to be done, 
made with remarkable sagacity. In it he 
recognizes the intimate relation existing 
between geology and geography, and by 
that means gave a scientific meaning and 
interest to scattered and unconnected ob- 
servations. His painstaking analysis of 
the work of foreign travellers, and a gen- 
erous recognition of merit wherever it 
could be found, have undoubtedly done 
much to give the society the great weight 
which it possesses abroad. 

The exploration of three regions in par- 
ticular was watched by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison and his fellow-geographers with 
keen interest — Central Australia, Central 
Africa, and the lands and seas lying 
round the North Pole. With regard to 
Australia he strongly urged on the notice 
of the government the importance of 
forming a settlement on the northern 
shore of that great continent. The in- 
trepid Stuart forced his way across the con- 
tinent and the settlement was established ; 
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“an object which,” Murchison remarked, 
“has long been a dream of my own, and 
which I rejoice to see thus realized in my 
lifetime.” At his suggestion the Geograph- 
ical Society gave a gold medal to the 
family of Burke, who had lost his life in 
the attempt to recross that continent, and 
a gold watch to his fellow-explorer King. 
To him also belongs the merit of causing 
the discoveries of gold to be more rapidly 
developed than they would have been 
without the prominence which he assigned 
to them. We cannot, indeed, allow that 
his prophecy of the presence of gold in 
that continent, before it was actually dis- 
covered by the Rev. W. B. Clark, was 
anything more than a happy accident, be- 
cause it was founded on the mistaken idea 
that gold occurs only in the lower Silurian 
rocks, and that it was present in Australia 
because certain fragments of quartz rock, 
non-auriferous, were identical mineralog- 
ically with the specimens from the gold 
mines of the Urals. 

Murchison’s name will ever be associ- 
ated with the history of the exploration of 
Africa. While Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Grant, Baker, and others were pursuing 
their investigations, shut out from civiliza- 
tion, and thrown upon their own resources, 
he in England was ever looking after their 
interests with anxious solicitude. Even 
when the wilds of Africa had closed over 
an intrepid explorer for years, he was the 
last to lose heart in the success of the 
enterprise. In the pages of Grant, Speke, 
and Baker we find repeated reference to 
the support which the knowledge of his 
care gave them under their privations and 
difficulties. We need merely refer our 
readers to the “ Last Journals” of Living- 
stone for a touching proof of what this 
was worth to that illustrious traveller in 
the malaria-stricken plains in which he 
died. Murchison had unbounded faith in 
Livingstone, and we well remember the 
delight with which his last return was 
welcomed, after an absence so long that it 
was currently believed he was dead; and 
the pride with which he was introduced to 
the public at the meeting of the British 
Association at Bath, will remain a pleasant 
memory to those who saw it. ‘Travellers, 
however, were encouraged not only by 
moral, but by material support. The so- 
ciety itself contributed sums of money, 
and these were augmented by government 
grants from time to time, which were ob- 
tained mainly by the tact and influence of 
Murchison. 

Looking back upon his life not far from 
its close, Murchison found no part of it 
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more pleasing in retrospect than his share 
in African exploration. Speaking of Liv- 
ingstone he writes: —“I rejoice in the 
steadfast pertinacity in which I have up- 
held my confidence in the ultimate success 
of the last-named of these brave men. In 
fact, it was the confidence I placed in the 
undying vigour of my dear friend Living- 
stone, which has sustained me in the hope 
that I might live to enjoy the supreme 
delight of welcoming him back to his 
country.” But this was not to be: he 
himself was taken away just six days be- 
fore Stanley relieved Livingstone on the 
banks of Lake Tanganyika, and the great 
traveller, with his enterprise yet unaccom- 
plished, received in the heart of Africa the 
tidings of his death. “The best iriend I 
ever had,” he writes in his journal; “true, 
warm, and abiding; he loved me more 
than I deserved : he looks down upon me 
still. I must feel resigned to the loss by 
the Divine Will, but still I regret and 
mourn.” 

We now pass on to Murchison’s work 
in relation to Arctic exploration. The re- 
turn of Sir James Ross, in 1843, after an 
absence of four years in the “ Erebus” 
and “Terror,” with a noble harvest of 
results, rekindled the passion for the dis- 
covery of the north-west passage. In 
1845 Franklin and his brave companions 
sailed on their hapless voyage. When the 
ice of the frozen north had closed upon 
them, and the hope with which Murchison 
bade them God speed had gradually died 
away, he clung to the idea that some of 
the lost ones might still be alive amon 
friendly Esquimaux. After having faile 
to induce the government to renew, in 
1857, their search for traces of the missing 
ships, he appealed to his countrymen for 
their generous support in aiding Lady 
Franklin in the equipment of another ves- 
sel, the “Fox,” which sailed that year 
under Captain M‘Clintock. “ My earnest 
hope,” says Sir Roderick in his anniver- 
sary address for 1857, “is that the expe- 
dition of Lady Franklin may afford clear 
proofs that her husband’s party came 
down with a boat to the mouth of the 
Back River in the spring of 1850, as re- 
ported on Esquimaux evidence by Dr. 
Rae, and thus demonstrate that which I 
have contended for, in common with Sir 
Francis Beaufort, Captain Washington, 
and some Arctic authorities, that Frank- 
lin, who in his previous explorations had 
trended the American coast from the Back 
River westward to Barrow Point, was 
really the discoverer of the north-west 
passage.” This hope was realized on 
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M‘Clintock’s return in 1859 with proof 
that Franklin had really boated from sea 
to sea, and thus solved the problem of the 
north-west passage, which has cost the 
lives of so many brave men. Nor from 
that time to the day of his death did he 
miss any opportunity of urging upon the 
government the importance of Arctic ex- 
ploration ; and though his efforts were not 
crowned with success during his life, there 
is every reason for believing that the ex- 
pedition which left our shores last month 
would never have been planned had it not 
been for the pressure of public opinion 
excited by the Geographical Society and 
its late energetic president. 

The success of his management of the 
Geographical Society, of which he was the 
president for fifteen years, may be gath- 
ered from his last address in 1871, after he 
had received the stroke of paralysis which 
ultimately carried him off :— 

“T have now only, gentlemen, to offer 
you my heartfelt thanks for the unvaryin 
heartiness with which you have supporte 
your old president, whose name was by 
your kindness the only one inserted in the 
Royal Charter by which you are embod- 
ied, and who leaves you with feelings of 
just pride when he reflects that he has 
been thus identified with your past and 
future successes, and that your numbers, 
which amounted to six hundred only when 
he first was placed in the chair, have now 
risen to the large total of two thousand 
four hundred.” 

We are now approaching the close of 
the career of the veteran geologist and ge- 
ographer. In 1869 he lost Lady Murchi- 
son, to whom he was so deeply indebted 
for guidance in finding his true vocation, 
and whose tact had contributed largely to 
make his house the resort of the aristoc- 
racy of science, literature, and art, as well 
as of rank. The bond of mutual help and 
sympathy, which had lasted for fifty-four 
years, was then severed, and he stood 
wifeless and childless alone in the world. 
To the mere casual observer the blow 
might perhaps appear to have fallen not 
very heavily, for he went into society and 
carried on his work much as before. But 
those who knew him well perceived how 
deeply it was felt. The news of her death 
touched a chord in the heart of Adam 
Sedgwick and broke down the estrange- 
ment which had unhappily severed the old 
comrades for many years. Thus he 
writes : — “ You will, I know, believe me 
when I say that the first news of your be- 
loved wife’s death filled me with avery 
deep sorrow. For many many years Lady 
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Murchison was one of the dearest of those 
friends whose society formed the best 
charms of my life. How often was I her 
guest! How often have I experienced 
her kind welcome and been cheered and 
strengthened by it! In joy and in sorrow 
she was my kind and honoured lady friend. 
And have I forgotten those bright and to 
me thrice happy days when she and you 
were my guests at Cambridge? The pres- 
ent has comparatively little for me now.” 
There is no sharper pang than to remem- 
ber past kindnesses when it is too late to 
requite them. 

After this event there is very little left 

to record of Murchison. He had reaped 
a rich harvest of honours. In 1860 he 
was elected corresponding member of the 
French Institute; in 1864 he received the 
Wollaston medal, and two years later his 
knighthood was exchanged for a baron- 
etcy. He was also a K.C.B., and had re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of St. Anne from 
the Emperor of Russia. To him these 
were not the trifles which they would have 
appeared to some men, but a real source 
of pride and delight. 
- In 1870 he founded, in conjunction with 
the government, the Murchison Profess- 
orship of Geology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and in the winter of that year 
was struck down by paralysis. He ral- 
lied, however, sufficiently to prepare his 
last address in 1871, already quoted, but 
as the autumn came round he gradually 
grew worse until he could no longer speak, 
and in the middle of October he quietly 
and almost imperceptibly passed away, at 
the ripe age of seventy-nine. 

We have already touched upon the 
salient points of Murchison’s character in 
the course of this review. His scientific 
successes were not those of a man of 
commanding genius, but they were the 
results of indomitable industry and busi- 
ness-like method. He also possessed 

eat tact and judgment and a keen insight 
into the ways of men. These qualities of 
themselves were sufficient to ensure suc- 
cess, as General Mackenzie shrewdly ob- 
served of him when a boy, “in any pro- 
fession,” and backed by the gifts of for- 
tune, they raised him to the high position 
which he occupied. Of him it may be 
said that he drank the cup of life joyous- 
ly to the dregs, that he succeeded in every 
great enterprise which he undertook, and 
he has left a name behind him imperish- 
ably connected with the science of geol- 
ogy. Long will be remembered in the 
salons of London the tall military figure 
and courtly though frigid manners of the 
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veteran, and long will the gratitude of 
some of his humbler friends follow him 
for numerous acts of kindness, done in 
the Scriptural manner, so that the right 
hand did not know the work of its fellow. 

We cannot take leave of Murchison 
without a parting notice of some of his 
English contemporaries, who shared with 
him the honour of advancing geological 
science, though it is to be regretted that 
these volumes are defaced by hideous 
woodcuts of these great men, which are 
in truth mere caricatures. During the 
last four years we have lost not merely 
Murchison but his old comrades Sedg- 
wick, Phillips, and Lyell; men of a differ- 
erent stamp to those of the present genera- 
tion, and occupying to them the same kind 
of relation as that which exists between 
the grand seigneur of the time of George 
the Fourth and a gentleman of to-day. It 
may be that they were men of greater 
sympathies and larger ideas than their 
successors, and they did not lose sight of 
the beauty of nature as a whole as we 
moderns are in danger of doing. It is 
our lot merely to fill in the details of the 
picture which they outlined, and most of 
us are busy on our little piece of it without 
reference to what our fellow-workmen are 
about. They were philosophers, we are 
only scientific specialists. 

Sedgwick was in most respects the an- 
tithesis of Murchison. He possessed gen- 
ius and humour, and the art of pleasing in 
a high degree. He was full of fire, and 
his words winged their way to the hearts 
of those who heard him. He lacked, how- 
ever, the robust health, the business-like 
qualities, and it may be added, the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing his quest with a single 
eye, to make him a far greater geologist 
than Murchison. The work which they 
did between them was the classification of 
the older rocks. Murchison, in company 
with Geikie, was the first to identify the 
Laurentian group of strata in Europe. 
Sedgwick added the next chapter in the 
world’s history by his investigation into 
the Cambrian rocks; Murchison carried it 
on in the Silurian. Their joint labours re- 
sulted in the addition of the Devonian, or 
old red, chapter.. To the labours of both 
is due the classification of the Permian or 
magnesian rocks which overlie the car- 
boniferous. Sedgwick survived his old 
comrade, dying at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven, leaving behind him the Woodward- 
ian Museum, as an enduring monument of 
his labours in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Professor Phillips, born in the year 1800, 
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at Marden in Wiltshire, was the sonof an 
officer of excise who married the sister of 
William Smith, the revered father of Eng- 
lish geology. His father died when he was 
seven years old, and young Phillips came 
under the care of his uncle. Before he 
was ten.years old he passed through four 
schools, and laid the foundations of that 
wide culture for which he was so remark- 
able. In course of time he was transferred 
to his uncle’s house in London. It was in- 
deed Professor Phillips’s lot to take up the 
work of classifying the secondary rocks 
where it had been left by William Smith. 
In 1829-36 he published the “ Geology of 
Yorkshire,” and had just finished a new 
edition of this work a few days before his 
death. In 1871 appeared the “ Geology of 
Oxford and the Valley of the Thames,” a 
book on which the changes in the life of 
the secondary period were treated witha 
masterly hand. These two works, to- 
gether with the “Treatise on Geology,” 
published in 1837, are those by which his 
name will be known in the annals of geol- 
ogy. If we owe to William Smith the 
classification of the secondary rocks, we 
undoubtedly owe to Phillips the details of 
their life-history. He brought to bear upon 
them a profound knowiedge of zoology, 
gained, to some extent, as he used to be 
delighted to tell, at the feet of Cuvier. 
Early in life he showed great gifts as a 
lecturer, and, after gaining considerable 
experience in the north of England he 
held successively the professorship of 
geology in three universities, London, 
Dublin, and lastly Oxford. Phillips was 
active in more fields than that of geology 
only; he did good work in meteorology 
and astronomy, more particularly in the 
investigation of the planet Mars and in 
the examination of the surface of the 
moon. He was the first secretary of the 
British Association, and to his tact and 
genial manners the success of that almost 
national institution, as the phrase goes, is 
mainly due. In all his relations it may be 
truly said that he was a philosopher in the 
highest sense of the term, free from vanity 
and ‘jealousy, with a keen appreciation of 
what may be termed the relative unimpor- 
tance of things. Theeven tenour of his 
life was unruftled by either hopes or fears, 
and he looked forward to its end with feel- 
ings of perfect equanimity. In a con- 
versation a few days before his death, after 
expressing his satisfaction at having com- 
pleted the new edition of the “Geology of 
Yorkshire,” he remarked, “ My work is 
now done, and the rest of my time I intend 
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of nature in the Museum —the corals, the 
sponges, and the like.” But this was not 
to be: within ten days of this he met with 
the accident in 1874 which terminated 
fatally. It is not a little singular that his 
predecessor at Oxford came also to a vio- 
lent end. Hugh Strickland was killed by 
a passing train, Professor Phillips died 
from falling down stairs. The magnificent 
Geological Museum at Oxford is largely 
due to Phillips, and his name will always be 
associated with the wonderful gigantic fos- 
sil reptiles he discovered and described. 

The most recent loss to geological sci- 
ence in Britain which we have to deplore, 
is that of Sir Charles Lyell, who died in 
February last, at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight, after the uneventful life of a student 
and a /¢¢térateur. From the time that he 
left Sedgwick in Provence, to the day of 
his death, he devoted himself to the task 
of collecting together and comparing ob- 
servations which were made by other men, 
and more especially did he give himself up 
to the study of present causes and their 
application to the past history of the earth. 
His works, passing through many editions, 
have popularized British geology more than 
any others, and obtained for him the hon- 
our of knighthood, which was subsequently 
raised to a baronetcy by the favour of 
Prince Albert, who highly appreciated his 
society. The share which he had in the 
classification of the tertiary rocks consti- 
tutes, in our opinion, his principal claim to 
be remembered by posterity. . 

It remains for us now to sum up briefly 
our estimate of these four men. Mur- 
chison may be defined as the practical, 
shrewd, successful man. The noble Sedg- 
wick had the divine gift of genius. Phil- 
lips was essentially the politic man; and 
of Lyell it may be affirmed that his chief 
characteristics were those of a retiring 
student. Each worked at the great prob- 
lems offered by geology in his own way, and 
to their combined labours is mainly due the 
wonderful history of the changes which 
the earth has undergone. We close the 
memoirs of Murchison’s life with a hope 
that some one will rise to tell the story of 
the other heroes as ably as Professor 
Geikie has done his part. 


From Temple Bar. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


KATE TRAVERS cut short all her lively 
friend’s questions and conjectures when 
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they met the next morning by exclaiming, 
“There, Fanny, dear! ask me nothing, 
and say as little as possible. I am going 
up to town immediately. When I return 
I will tell you everything, and you shall 
ask fifty questions, if you like!” 

“T am sure something frightful has 
happened,” cried Fanny, the tears spring- 
ing to her bright brown eyes. “ You look 
as pale as a ghost, and as stern as if you 
were going to the block. I wish you 
would tell me just the least little bit. But, 
no, I will not tease you. I will wait till 
you choose. And, Kate,” after a few mo- 
ment’s silence, “will you order dinner be- 
fore you go? for I fancy Tom Reed will 
be here to-day; he neither came nor wrote 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, Fanny, I cannot. Besides, there 
is no time. You must be housekeeper for 
to-day; order everything nice. And now 
I must go, or I shall be late for Mr. Wall.” 

“Mr. Wall!” echoed Fanny. “It must 
be something terrible.” 

“Good-bye, dear Fan!” cried Mrs. 
Travers ; “do not make yourself miserable. 
I have a sort of faith in my own fortune. 
I think I shall conquer in the end. Good- 
bye.” And she ran away to put on her 
bonnet and gloves, summoning Edwards 
to walk after her to the station, as a tribute 
to the aristocratic prejudices of Hampton 
Court. 

“ How long shall I have a lacquey to 
follow me?” she thought, as the well- 
bred Edwards handed her her waterproof 
cloak and closed the carriage door, touch- 
ing his hat. “And how long shall I be 
able to pay first-class fares?” For, in 
spite of her brave words to Fanny Lee, 
the young widow’s heart sank within her. 
It was impossible to doubt that this new 
will was a very serious misfortune, even 
if, as she hoped, Mr. Wall’s knowledge 
and experience enabled him to find some 
weak point into which he might insert the 
wedge of resistance. A long course of 
litigation! She shrank from the idea. 
Yet it was the best result she dared to 
hope for; and most resolutely she deter- 
mined to fight it out, were it to cost her 
fortune and embitter her life, if — oh, po- 
tent monosyllable !— if there was a rea- 
sonable objection on which to ground re- 
sistance. But Kate Travers was too clear- 
headed to hope, save that Mr. Wall might 
perceive what her ignorance overlooked. 


“It is a bad business, Mrs. Travers; a 
very bad business, I’m afraid!” was the 
wise man’s dictum after more than an 
hour of anxious discussion and re-reading 
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of Mr. Ford’s unlucky “trove.” “I can- 
not understand it. Why my poor friend 
should suddenly withdraw the confidence 
he had always reposed in this firm, and in 
myself particularly, I cannot conceive, ex- 
cept —and this is one of the worst fea- 
tures in the case for you—that he was 
well aware I should never have assisted 
to draw up anything so unjust towards 

ou. I was vexed, I acknowledge, that 
o should leave the man he once looked 
upon as his heir totally unprovided for; 
and so, I zow believe, were you. But Sir 
Hugh Galbraith brought this upon him- 
self. I could never have agreed to such an 
unjust will—never! Why, it lays you 
open to—to——” The lawyer, who was 
unusually moved, pulled himself up abrupt- 
ly, and altered his phrase — “to refund all 
the moneys expended since the death of 
your late husband —all!” with emphasis. 
He paused, and met his client’s eyes fixed 
earnestly upon him. A slight smile curved 
her lip. 

“Lays me open to the most injurious 
suspicions, you were going to say,” she 
rejoined quietly. 

“TI admit nothing of the kind. The 
realities of the case are quite enough, 
without adding imaginary hardships.” 

“But, Mr. Wall, you do not seem to 
take in my idea that this willis not genu- 
ine?” 

“ What are your reasons for that opin- 
ion?” asked the lawyer, severely, leaning 
back in his chair and thrusting his hands 
into his trousers pockets. 

“My reasons!” repeated poor Kate, 
feeling how unreasonable they would ap- 
pear to the legal mind. “ Alas! they are 
scarce worthy the name, though very con- 
vincing to me. First, nothing could per- 
suade me that Mr. Travers would make a 
will and never name my name; then, his 
employing some stranger to draw it— his 
keeping it a secret—the different hand- 
writing in parts—the change in all his 
former dispositions — his ——” 

“ My dear lady,” interrupted Mr. Wall, 
removing his hands from his pockets, and 
running his finger along the lines of the 
fatal parchment which lay open on his 
desk, “ the law ignores innate convictions. 
I observe the various names are filled in 
in a different hand; that is nothing, a very 
ordinary occurrence when there is a wish 
for secrecy. Now let me ask you, whose 
interest would it be to forge this will? 
No one’s save Sir Hugh Galbraith; and I 
do not think, even in your present very 
naturally excited frame of mind, you could 
for a moment suspect a gentleman of un- 
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blemished honour, a soldier to whom no 
amount of fortune could atone for the 
slightest taint ——” 

“T have not suspected him,” returned 
Mrs. Travers, in a low, concentrated voice, 
“though #e did not hesitate to write his 
suspicions that I had suppressed a will 
favourable to himself.” 

“That was quite a different matter,” 


‘said Mr. Wall, disposed, as men usually 


are, to pooh-pooh a woman’s claim to 
stand on the same platform as themselves 
in a question of honour. “It was very 
wrong, of course, but he was in a passion, 
and, you must remember, he knew noth- 
ing of you.” 

“ Nor I anything to Sir Hugh’s advan- 
tage. But I am not ina passion, nor do I 
suspect him. Mr. Ford ™ 

. “My dear Mrs. Travers,” interrupted 
the lawyer, “your doubts surely cannot 
wander in ¢hat direction! The poor man 
loses his five hundred pounds, and prol- 
ably will lose his employment into the bar- 

ain.” 
“< You are too quick, Mr. Wall. I was 
not going to say” — with a slight empha- 
sis — “ that I doubted Mr. Ford.’ 

“Well, excuse me. Now I must ask 
you one or two questions, which I entreat 
you to answer truthfully—I mean faith- 
fully. More mischief is done and causes 
lost, through the impossibility of getting 
litigants to tell the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, to their advisers than 
from anything else.” 

“T have always tried to be faithful and 
true,” said Mrs. Travers, sadly, tears well- 
ing up in her large dark-blue eyes, as she 
looked steadfastly into those of her com- 
panion. “Ask what you will—I have 
nothing to conceal.” 

“I believe you—I believe you!” re- 
turned Wall, quickly and _ earnestly. 
“Look back as clearly as you can, and, if 
possible, recall any quarrel, any little dif- 
ference of opinion which may have arisen 
between you and your excellent husband ; 
every trifle you can remember may 
prove important — differences will arise 
even between the most attached; and I 
am sorry to say the crotchets of testators 
are perfectly incredible, as well as the in- 
dolence which so often holds men back 
from undoing the wrongs into which tem- 
per, or jealousy, or heaven knows what, 
has hurried them.” 

“ Latterly, no doubt from failing health, 
Mr. Travers was rather difficult,” she re- 
plied; “but the only serious difference 
that ever arose between us was when, after 
the death of Miss Lee’s grandfather, 1 sent 
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her a small present of money. My allow- 
ance was very liberal, and I did not re- 
quire Mr. Travers’s help; so I sent it with- 
out letting him know. Her letter ac- 
knowledging the money fell into his hands, 
and I was astonished at the anger it 
caused. He said much that I have for- 
gotten and he did not really mean, but he 
did not get over the irritation for some 
time.” 

“ Did you do your best to soothe him 
and make the amende ?” interrupted the 
lawyer. 

“I did my best. I told him I would 
never again repeat the offence, as it 
caused him annoyance ;. but I could not 
agree with him in thinking that I was 
wrong in doing what I had done; and I 
am of the same opinion still.” 

“ Just so,” returned Mr. Wall, in a cyn- 
ical tone. “You stuck to your own opin- 
ion, cost what it might— a very woman- 
ish proceeding, excuse me.” 

“Yes, I excuse you,” replied Mrs. 
Travers, colouring slightly; “only if you 
insist on women misrepresenting their 
opinions, do not quarrel with them for 
occasional departure from truth, which 
may not suit you quite so well.” 

“ Anyhow,” returned the lawyer, turn- 
ing aside from this thrust, “ your steadfast- 
ness has probably cost you a fortune! 
When did the altercation happen?” 

“Some time in February last year — 
about the end, I think.” 

“ And this is dated the 15th of March! 
I think that is strong presumptive evi- 
dence of the mischief you did yourself. 
No doubt Mr. Travers argued that, when 
a free woman, you would squander all his 
hard earnings on your own friends; and 
men contract a wonderful affection for 
money they have scraped together! Un- 
just as it is, I have known the disposition 
of large properties totally changed for a 
slighter cause. I fear you have yourself 
to blame for this,” striking the parchment 
with his finger, and unconsciously finding 
a sort of relief in what he could not resist 
feeling was a certain palliation of his late 
client’s cruel will. 

“And can you believe this?” cried 
Mrs. Travers passionately. She had kept 
herself well in hand hitherto, and now 
broke out only for an instant. “Can you 
be so unjust to your friend as to imagine 
that, in the full possession of his reason, 
he could have lived on, treating me with 
seeming confidence and affection, and yet 
be conscious of the treachery that would 
leave me penniless at his death! I knew 
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him better, and nothing will ever make me 
believe this to be his genuine will!” 

“TItis not like him to have so acted,” 
said the lawyer; “but,” shrugging his 
shoulders with an air of superior wisdom, 
“if you knew as much of testamentary 
vagaries as I do, nothing would seem in- 
credible. Nevertheless, I quite believe 
your late husband intended to change his 
will, and, as so many have done before 
him, put it off a little too long.” 

“He never signed this one,” returned 
Mrs. Travers, sadly but emphatically ; 
“and now what is to be done, Mr. Wall?” 

“Ha—hum! Itis really” —he began, 
hesitating, and looking again through the 
obnoxious document. “Gregory, one of 
the witnesses, is dead.” 

“Yes; he died last autumn. Mr. Ford 
says that Poole is under the impression 
the will was written out by poor old Greg- 
ory; but this is not his writing, so Mr. 
Ford says.” 

“ Ah, thatis nothing. I must see this 
man Poole, and try what I can make of 
him; but, my dear madam, I dare not 
flatter you with much hope. Everything 
tallies, you see, with the first report that 
another will was in existence. Poole men- 
tioned the end of February or beginning 
of March as the period at which he was 
called upon to witness what he believed 
to be the will ——” 

“ And then?” persisted Mrs. Travers. 

“Well, then, if Poole is willing to swear 
to his own signature, we must inform 
Messrs. Payne and Layton, Sir Hugh’s 
solicitors —a very respectable firm —and 
try to make the best terms we can for you. 
From all I have known of him, Sir Hugh 
Galbraith is not the man to——” 

“What do you mean?” asked the wid- 
ow, colouring very deeply, and opening 
her large eyes full upon him. 

“That he must be induced to make you 
some allowance out of the estate; he 
ought ” 

“Never mention such a thing!” cried 
Mrs. Travers, rising from her seat in her 
excitement. “I utterly forbid it! What! 
accept a compromise, and forego my right 
to dispute this base imposition — my 
chance of upsetting it! Never! I am 
young and healthy, and not uneducated ; 
I will earn my bread somehow. But give 
up the possibilities of the future — never, 
never!” 

The lawyer was a little startled by her 
suppressed vehemence. 

“Very natural you should say so just 
now, my dear Mrs. Travers; pray sit 
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down again. We must reflect, above all 
things — reflect carefully, before taking a 
single step. Nothing need be done hur- 
riedly; but I would advise your quietly 
collecting together everything poor Mr. 
Travers gave you in his lifetime; remem- 
ber you are entitled to every thing he has 
ever given you — plate, pictures, furniture, 
jewels, books, etc.—and be careful in 
your expenditure. For how long have 
you that house at Hampton Court?” 

“Six months longer. Ah, Mr. Wall, I 
see there is no hope!” 

“T do not exactly say so 

“T should like to see Poole myself,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Travers. 

“Hereafter if you will, J must see him 
alone first.” 

“There is no more to be said now,” re- 
turned the young widow, drawing down 
her veil. “1 will go. Thank you for the 
friendly feeling you have shown. If there 
is the shadow of a chance you will fight, 
will you not?” 

“ Not for a shadow, my dear lady — not 
for a shadow. I would rather secure a 
little substance for you.” 

“] will have none of the substance you 
mean.” ‘ 

“Well, well! You must reflect calmly 
when you have cooled down. Nothing is 
a bad alternative.” 

* Good-bye,” said Mrs. Travers, turning 
quickly away. 

The lawyer followed her to the door. 

“T will write the moment I have any- 
thing to communicate, depend upon 
that.” 

She bowed and was gone. 

“An ugly business —a very ugly busi- 
ness,” said the lawyer to himself, as he 
went back to his desk, and penned a note 
to Mr. Ford, requesting him to send up 
Poole immediately, and to call himself in 
the course of the afternoon. This he de- 
spatched by a special messenger. 


” 





Her present trial had in it elements of 
strength and bitterness totally dissimilar 
from Kate Travers’s former experiences. 
There was nothing to touch her heart, for 
she exonerated her husband fully, utterly, 
from the cruelty and treachery of which 
Mr. Wall evidently suspected him. Im- 
possible as it now seemed that she could 
ever prove it, or even find a plausible theory 
to account for her conviciion, she was as 
certain that will was forged as though she 
had witnessed the operation. A vague 
idea that some one might have done it 
to obtain a hold upon Sir Hugh floated 
through her brain, and was dismissed 
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with a start, as it suggested another suspi- 
cion which seemed so preposterous that 
she strove to banish it immediately; yet 
it would not go, and haunted her for many 
a day and night, although she resolutely 
refrained from uttering it. 

She was too natural and healthy a wom- 
an not to put a true value on the ad- 
vantage of wealth — ze, she was heartily 
sorry to lose it, but by no means over- 
whelmed with dismay at the prospect. 
The real sting lay in her adversary’s vic- 
tory —in the cause given to the malicious 
and the idly gossiping to shake their heads 
and cry, “Fie upon her! It is plain old 
Travers knew of something very disgrace- 
ful, as plain as if we saw it with our cyes.” 
“ After all” —she pondered, trying hard 
to keep fast hold of reason — “ my possi- 
ble errors and misfortunes will soon be 
forgotten! But what shall I do, and 
where shall I go? Not out of England — 
not too far from London. I will never 
lose the remotest chance of disproving 
that will.” 

The young widow had given up all hope 
for the present; four days had elapsed 
since her interview with the lawyer, and 
she had heard from him in the interim. 
Poole, he wrote, had recognized his own 
signature, and was quite willing to swear 
to it. He was also convinced that Greg- 
ory’s was genuine, so that there was noth- 
ing for it but to submit, and the sooner 
the new will was communicated to the 
opposite party, the better chance of mak- 
ing good terms. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Travers had 
gone through some trying scenes with 
poor Fanny Lee and the faithful Mills. 
The latter was cruelly disappointed, and 
strongly inclined to quarrel with every one, 
including her much-enduring mistress. 
But Fanny’s grief and terror at the idea 
that she might possibly be separated from 
her tender protectress, touched her to the 
heart. “ You will not send me away, 
dear. I will do anything — be the servant, 
and sweep, and dust, and cook! I can do 
a ch —chop nicely!” sobbed Fanny. “I 
know I am a selfish thing, and very little 
use, but I'll break my heart and die if 
I leave you and go among strangers 
again!” 

“Dear child! you shall not go if I can 
possibly help it,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
soothingly. 

Mrs. Mills, with much significant head- 
shakings and screwing-up of the mouth, 
hinted her opinion “ that, if ex advice had 
been taken, things might have been dif- 
ferent. It was true she hadn’t much ’edi- 
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cation, but she could see how things was 
going clearer than most, etc., etc.” 

Tom Reed, too, the widow’s prime 
counsellor, had run down twice to see 
them, and even he was overwhelmed. At 
first he could hardly credit the misfortune, 
but after he had seen Mr. Wall, and 
perused the unlucky discovery, he, too, 
counselled compromise, and had gone 
away the evening before with carte blanche 
to agree to any suggestion of Mr. Wall’s, 
except to ask for an allowance from the 
widow’s triumphant foe. 

Meditating on these unpleasant topics, 
Mrs. Travers strolled into the palace 
gardens, at the hour when luncheon gen- 
erally left them very much deserted. She 
wanted the freedom of loneliness. She 
wanted the fresh air, and to enjoy the 
beauty of the place, feeling that beauty 
might be a rare ingredient in her future 
every-day life. 

She wanted, too, to re-read one or two 
advertisements in the Zzmes which had 
caught her eye, and suggested plans; so 
she took that famous broad-sheet with 
her, and, seating herself on a bench that 
encircled a large yew-tree, remained for 
some time in a sort of unconscious reverie 
—the nearest approach to stillness the 
waking brain can know. The delicate 
periume of the early flowers, the first flush 
of tender green upon the trees, the joyous 
spring note of the birds, the delicious 
odour of the freshly-clipped grass, the 
high-bred beauty of the stately garden, 
filled her with a sad pleasure. To all this, 
and such as this, she must soon be a 
stranger, banished from the pleasant and 
lovely places of life by a caprice of cir- 
cumstance! She knew how well suited to 
her taste, her nature, nay, even her out- 
ward presence, was all that is noble and 
beautiful, and she never seemed to have 
fallen into her right place. She never 
grew to be at home with the richly-dressed 
and fairly well-bred wives and daughters 
of Mr. Travers’s city friends, or rather 
acquaintances — there was a lack of sub- 
jects in common between them. They 
dimly looked down upon her as a person 
of no connections, and she, too careless 
in her innate strength to recognize the 
wherefore, felt there was an indefinable 
barrier between them —an invisible fence, 
harder to clear than a stone wall. “The 
upper ten have certainly never taken 
kindly to me, if my Hereford Square ac- 
quaintance can be so classed. I suppose 
Sir Hugh would scarcely look on them as 
equals.” 

While she thus conjectured idly, steps 
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approached, and the scent of an excel- 
lent cigar reached her. Voices — men’s 
voices — came nearer, and two gentlemen, 
one in undress uniform, sat down on the 
opposite side of the tree. 

“It is a deucedly lucky turn for you, 
but hard lines for the other. I wonder 
what vexed old Travers, and induced him 
to cut her off?” said one of the voices; 
and Kate could not resist listening eagerly 
for a few moments. 

“Heaven knows,” replied the other —a 
harsh, deep-toned voice, somewhat monot- 
onous in its strength. “ He must have 
been crazy altogether — first to forget all 
that was due to his age, his station, every- 
thing, and marry the low-bred daughter of 
a lodging-house keeper; some bit of 
vulgar prettiness, whose highest ambition 
could not have soared beyond the owner 
of the general shop in her native village! 
Faugh! Give me a fresh cigar, Upton! 
If in his old age poor Travers had such 
vagaries, could he not have been content 
to take her for a mistress ? but to give her 
his name, and the fortune he once in- 
tended for me, and then to leave her 
penniléss, dependent on my charity! It 
was insanity!” 

“You had better not suggest the idea,” 
said the other drily. 

“It would be of no consequence,” re- 
plied the second speaker. “It is no easy 
matter to upset a will. No lawyer would 
take up this female’s case—but I shall 
not let the creature starve. By the way, 
she offered me a good slice of the prop- 
erty at the outset; depend upon it she 
knew there was another will somewhere. 
Travers had found her out in some delin- 
quency —conscience had made a coward 
of her.” 

“T don’t know,” began the other; but 
Mrs. Travers, colouring with shame both 
at what she had heard and for having 
stayed to hear it, sprang to her feet, and 
stole swiftly, softly away. 

But for omnipotent appearances, she 
would have ran at full speed to hide her- 
self in her own room, to try and silence 
the cruel words that rang over and over 
again in her ears. All her worst and bit- 
terest anticipations were realized. The 
basest of her sex could not have been 
spoken of with deeper scorn. 

No spark of manly consideration tem- 
pered this gentleman’s judgment of a 
defeated, and, for all he knew, friendless 
woman. And this was a man of the class 
and profession usually credited with chiv- 
alrous traditions! because he was reared 
in the purple of a higher caste he per- 
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mitted himself to believe there was no 
honour, no principle, no heart, among the 
unfortunates in whose veins flowed the 
blood of those serfs over whom this proud 
man’s forefathers had tyrannized, and 
who, in spite of every disadvantage, had 
developed themselves into the strength 
and power of the nation. How she hated 
and scorned him, and almost prayed for a 
chance of putting her foot upon his neck. 
It would be no common revenge that 
would satisfy her. No more aristocracy 
or gentility for her. No! She would en- 
rol herself in the ranks of the simple, un- 
distinguished workers. Though far from 
being a crving, hysterical woman, Kate 
Travers, already a little strained by the 
resolute suppression of her feelings, could 
not control a violent fit of weeping, so 
helpless and humiliated did she feel under 


a sense of undeserved defeat. All around 
was so dark too! Nota gleam of hope in 
any quarter of the horizon! For more 


than the space of half an hour she felt 
beaten to the earth ; and then her healthy, 
hopeful nature began to assert itself. She 
would rouse up and be doing something; 
and she had need to look round her quickly, 
for she was well-nigh penniless. And no 
stress of circumstances would induce her 
to accept Sir Hugh Galbraith’s “ charity.” 

At this point of her reflections there 
was a tap at the door, and Fanny’s voice 
asked, “ Are you there, Kate?” 

“Yes.” 

“We have been looking all over the 
gardens for you. I did not know you had 
come in. Tom Reed is down-stairs and 
wants to see you.” 

“T will come directly.” 

But it took some time to bathe her eyes 
effectually, and she was vexed to see they 
were still red and swollen, when she felt 
ashamed to keep her visitor waiting any 
longer. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“DEAR MApDAM,—I have had a long 
interview with Sir Hugh Galbraith’s so- 
licitor. He informs me he is authorized to 
offer you an allowance during your lifetime 
from the estate of your late husband of 
three hundred (£300) per annum, on con- 
dition that you agree to accept the will to 
which Sir Hugh administers as the true and 
final expression of the testator’s intentions, 
and sign a declaration to that effect. 

“T urged that the allowance was consid- 
erably disproportioned to the estate; and 
he very naturally replied that Sir Hugh 
was in no way bound to consider this, or 
to make any allowance whatever. 
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“ Now, my dear madam, let me urge 
upon you the necessity of giving this offer 
due consideration. Both as your legal ad- 
viser and, if you will permit it,as your 
friend, I strongly advise you to accept. I 
do not see the most remote prospect of be- 
ing able to dispute this very unjust will, 
and you are, I am sure, too sensible a 
woman not to recognize the wisdom of the 
old proverb, ‘ Half a loaf,’ etc. Messrs. 
Payne, Sir Hugh’s solicitors, are willing to 
renounce all claim for moneys disbursed 
since the death of Mr. Travers, as I have 
represented that you simply kept up the 
establishment as your late husband left it ; 
and I must here warn you that rent, wages, 
etc., now due, should be paid by the execu- 
tors out of the estate. 

“ Any further information you may re- 
quire you can obtain from Mr. Reed, who 
is good enough to take charge of this letter, 
and with whom I would suggest your taking 
counsel; he seems truly interested in you, 
and is also a man of business. 

“ Hoping to see you in a few days, 

“Tam, dear Madam, 
“ Yours truly, 
“F. WALL. 

“ Mrs. Travers, Hampton Court.” 


This letter was handed tothe widow by 
Reed as soon as their first greetings had 
been exchanged. And she read it through 
steadily, without moving a muscle of her 
countenance, while Reed watched, with the 
keenest sympathy, the traces of tears and 
mental conflict upon her fair face. 

“Well, Tom,” she said, with a brave at- 
tempt to smile as she finished reading, “ it 
is all over. There is nothing now to be 
done but to go forth into the wilderness.” 

“It is by far the most infer” — began 
Reed. 

“Hush, dear old friend,” interrupted 
Mrs. Travers ; “do not rouse up the passion 
and biterness I have scarcely succeeded in 
crushing down for the present.” 

“No, I will not,” he returned, persist- 
ently. “But Wall commissioned me to 
mention one or two matters which he 
omitted to write”—and Reed paused 
abruptly. 

“ Disagreeable things, I suppose, Tom,” 
said Mrs. Travers with a sigh. ‘“ But you 
need not fear to‘ puta name’ to anything. 
I fancy my thoughts have been before you. 
The strongest feeling I have is an ardent 
desire to leave this place, where I have 
now no right to be.” 

“ Exactly,” cried Reed. ‘“ That was the 
first point I was to speak about. The 
sooner you move the better. And Gal 
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braith’s solicitors, I was to tell you, are 
authorized to pay a quarter’s allowance, 
annuity, or whatever it is,” — he stumbled 
a little over this part of his speech — “ in 
advance, provided you can vacate at once.” 

“ Do they think I must be bribed to give 
up what Sir Hugh Galbraith looks upon as 
his property?” said Mrs. Travers. “I am 
quite ready to G03 but you must under- 
stand me, Tom! I take no money from 
my foe.” 

“A very natural reluctance,” began 
Tom soothingly, and launched into a sen- 
sible and persuasive speech —for this was 
the point specially confided to his tact and 
eloquence by Mr. Wall. 

Mrs. Travers listened quietly, without 
the smallest interruption; and when Tom 
Reed, having exhausted his subject, paused 
for a reply, she said in a low, firm voice, 
“Do not waste any more words, Tom. 
On this matter my mind is unalterably 
made up. Had I children, I would decide 
differently. As I am, zo necessity shall 
compel me to touch Sir Hugh’s money.” 

“Poor Fanny!” escaped almost invol- 
untarily from Reed’s lips. ‘She will be 
homeless again.” 

“ She shall not,” returned Mrs. Travers, 
glancing with a kindly smile at her com- 
panion, while tears stood in hereyes. “I 
could not bear to part with that dear, faith- 
ful, thoughtless child —for she is a child 
in many ways. But, Tom, I- have a dim 
sort of project of which I shall speak to 
you presently. And I am not quite with- 
out resources. I have some jewels, dia- 
monds, and other things which Mr. Trav- 
ers bought for me, and which are distinctly 
mine.” 

“ What are they worth? A mere trifle; 
nothing to reckon upon,” replied Reed, in 
a disparaging tone. 

“They cost sev.n or eight hundred 
pounds, if not more.” 

“And they would not bring half that 
money when sold,” he rejoined. “ Even if 
they did, what is the interest of seven 
hundred pounds?—not enough to buy 
you scented soap.” 

And again Tom urged the acceptance of 
Sir Hugh’s bounty, and almost lost his 
temper at the widow’s senseless obstinacy, 
as he termed it. Then she shed a few 
tears, which disarmed Tom; so _ they 
parted, Mrs. Travers’s resolution still un- 
moved, and Reed refusing to consider her 
decision final. 

“Tell Mr. Wall,” were her parting 
words, “that the day after to-morrow he 
can hand over this house to Sir Hugh 
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Galbraith, or the owner. I shall leave it 
before noon.” 

“ But, my dear soul! you will never be 
able to pack up your traps, and decamp by 
the day after to-morrow?” 

“T shall. Poor Mills, Fanny, and my- 
self have been preparing ever since I saw 
Mr. Wall. I only require to find a lodging 
somewhere in town. I can do that to- 
morrow; and then, Tom, you will still be 
my counsellor and familiar friend, though 
I am unfortunate, and stupid, and blind to 
my own interests, and everything else that 
is wrong?” 

“ Look here, Mrs. Travers,” cried Tom, 
grasping her hand energetically; “right 
or wrong, I’ll stick to you through thick 
and thin!” 

“TI believe you,” she returned, trying 
bravely not to: cry. “You shall have a 
line from me with the new address some 
time to-morrow; and you must come and 
see us very soon.” 

“Won't I? And now—excuse the 
question — have you any cash?” 

“Yes; enough for the present. Go, 
and bid Fanny good-bye. I have toomuch 
to do to ask you to stay.” 


A couple of days later, Reed found Mrs. 
Travers and his cousin comparatively set- 
tled in a small street in that part of Cam- 
den Town which considers itself entitled 
to write Regent’s Park on its addresses. 

The change from the airy, stately, old- 
fashioned house to the narrow front-par- 
lour struck him with a keen sense of pain; 
but he could not refrain from observing 
that Mrs. Travers looked brighter and 
Fanny less tearful than when he had seen 
them last. 

It was evening when he reached their 
abode, and the little room was somewhat 
gloomy with the fading light; but Mrs. 
Travers lit the gas at once, and then he 
beheld a table laid for tea, with the addi- 
tion of cold meat and _ watercresses. 
There were even tufts of primroses and 
violets on the mantel-shelf, and a general 
look of order and occupation inseparable 
from the presence of cultivated, thought- 
ful women. 

“Oh, Tom, I am so glad to see you,” 
cried Fanny, springing to meet him. 

“And so am I,” said Mrs. Travers, 
heartily ; while Mills, who hac been seated 
at table, rose, with a rueful countenance, 
curtsied, and made as though to leave the 
room. 

“Do not stir, Mills. Tom, you will be 
pleased to have Mills at tea. We are all 
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companions 
Travers. 

“To be sure,” cried Tom cheerfully. 
“Sit down, Mrs. Mills. You look pretty 
comfortable. Tea! I am dying for a cup. 
Come, Fanny; I will let you sit next me, 
if you promise to cut my bread and but- 
ter.” 

And the friends gathered round the 
table with wonderfully cheerful exteriors, 
at all events; and for a while the talk 
flowed as if nothing had happened. 

“There is no use in moping,” cried 
Tom at last. “ What do you say to a box 
at the Haymarket to-morrow night ? There 
is a capital piece on there, and I think I 
can get yon a box.” 

“Take Fanny, by all means,” replied 
Mrs. Travers; “as for me, I do not pre- 
tend I should not enjoy it, but it would be 
most unseemly.” 

“If you think so, I can say no more; 
but you will come, Fanny? and I tell you 
what, we will take Mrs. Mills. I dare say 
her ‘young man’ has not treated her to 
the theatre all the time she was vegetating 
at Ilampton Court.” 

“Ah, go ‘long with you, Mr. Tom?” 
returned Mrs. Mills, slightly relaxing as 
Reed, raising his voice, addressed her. 
He was an immense favourite with the 
afflicted Mills, who remembered him in 
his schoolboy days of tatterdemalionism. 

“Yes, yes, Mills, you must come!” 
cried Fanny. “ It willdo youall the good 
in the world.” 

“Well now, Miss Fanny, I dd think 
you would be the last to leave my poor 
dear lady all alone in her trouble, to fret 
and break her heart; but you go and 
amuse yourself, I'll stay and keep her com- 

any.” 

“But, Mills, you are so miserable your- 
self you won’t do her one bit of good,” 
returned Fanny at the top of her voice. 
Then suddenly lowering it, and in deep 
penitence, “ There! what a stupid I am! 


in misfortune,” said Mrs. 


I have done it,” watching Mills, whose. 


face assumed an awful expression. 

“ You needn’t tell me so, Miss Fanny, I 
know well cnough I am no good now; 
but you needn't tell me so.” 

“ I do declare, Mills, I never meant any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“ No, no,” said Tom, cutting a tempting 
thin slice of bread and butter; “ Miss 
Fanny only meant to say you and Mrs. 
Travers would do each other no good if 

you were Ieft together. A little more 
cond and butter, Mrs. Mills?” 

“IT am much obliged to you, I have had 
enough. No good, indeed!” and Mills, 
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refusing everything, comfort included, 
a her exit, stating she had plenty to 
O. 

“ And now, Tom,” said Mrs. Travers, 
when the table was cleared, “let us have 
a committee of ways and means; bring 
over my writing-book and the ink, Fanny, 
while I get all my worldly goods for Tom’s 
inspection.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Fanny, as Mrs. 
Travers left the room; “do not let her 
send me away! I cannot tell you how 
miserable I am sometimes when the pos- 
sibility of such a thing comes across me. 
I shiver and turn cold, and I know I look 
blue. I suppose I am very selfish and 
good-for-nothing to feel so; I ought to be 
brave and go away and earn my own bread, 
but I can’t, dear Tom, I can’t indeed. It 
was so horrible before; I could do any- 
thing with her — but alone ——” 

She broke downabruptly. Poor Reed’s 
heart was at his lips, he caught her hand 
in both his own, his keen black eyes 
softening with the tenderest sympathy. 
“ Dearest, sweetest cousin!” he- ex- 
claimed, in such an unusual tone that 
Fanny looked up startled, “you must not 
fret yourself. I think Mrs. Travers will 
manage to keep you with her still; and if 
she cannot —why, you had better come 
and manage my housekeeping.” And he 
kissed the hand he held lovingly. 

“Oh! Tom,” returned Fanny, with a 
vivid blush as a consciousness of his 
meaning dawned upon her; “that is non- 
sense.” 

“T am afraid it is, just at present,” said 
Tom, with a sigh and a smile, as he slow- 
ly relinquished her hand. “ But if ever” 
— interrupting himself, “Fanny! I must 
never indulge myself in such talk till it 
ceases to be nonsense. Eh, Fanny dar- 
ling ?” 

“Nothing short of the profoundest 
sense should ever be addressed to such a 
sage as I am,” returned Fanny, arranging 
the writing-materials @ little nervously; 
‘*so no more nonsense ’an you love me, 
Tom.” 

“As I love you, no!” said Reed with 
unwonted seriousness. 

Mrs. Travers re-er.tered at that moment, 
perhaps fortunately for Tom Reed’s self- 
control. “I have restored Mills’ equanim- 
ity,” she said, smiling, “which kept mea 
little. Here, here is all I possess!” and 
she placed sundry morocco-covered cases 
on the table. 

“ Ah, now for an examination,” cried 
Tom; and the three friends drew in their 
chairs. “ What have we here?” he con- 
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tinued, assuming a solemn and magisterial 
air. “Three diamond stars! By Jove! 
they are sparklers!” 

“How lovely, Kate. Why did you 
never show them to me before? Is it not 
cruel to have to sell them?” said Fanny. 

“ Here are the earrings to match,” said 
Mrs. Travers. “Poor Mr. Travers 
bought them after the first great dinnes- 
party we went to together, when he ob- 
served I was the only lady present with- 
out jewels; the stars cost two hundred 
and fifty guineas, and the earrings one 
hundred.” 

“Put that down, Fanny; and mind you 
make nice figures. What next, madam?” 

“These bracelets, opal and diamond, 
and emeralds. Mr. Travers gave seventy 
pounds for one, but I do not know how 
much for the other.” 

“The stones look very fine; but I am 
no judge,” said Reed. And so they went 
through the whole array — bracelets, rings 
and lockets, jewelled hair-pins and ear- 
rings; the prices of but few were known 
to Mrs. Travers, and Reed tried to guess 
at their probable cost, always telling Fanny 
to put down considerably less. Yet on 
examining the list, he found a sum total 
of six hundred and thirty-five pounds. 

“ A decent little capital, if you could but 
realize it,’ cried Tom. ‘We must not 
hope for that, I fear. You may get some- 
thing near the value of the stones, if we 
can find an honest jeweller. The dia- 
monds ought to sell well, if we could find 
a private purchaser. My own experience 
in such matters is extremely limited — 
limited, in short, to small transactions in 
days bygone, with a relative whose natural 
and acquired sharpness, quite unsoftened 
by any kinsmanly consideration, was more 
than a match for my inexperience.” Mrs. 
Travers laughed, and Fanny opened her 
eyes. “We must do the best we can,” 
resumed Tom. “I shall take advice. 
Perhaps,” insinuatingly, “when you find 


how little these pretty things will produce, | 


you will give more favourable considera- 
tion to the offer » 

“If they only bring me_ twenty-five 
pounds, or nothing, my determination will 
be still the same; do not mention that 
man or his offer,” said Mrs. Travers ina 
low voice. * 

“Do you know I have seen him!” ex- 
claimed Fanny with mingled horror and 
triumph. 

“You! impossibie!” cried Mrs. Trav- 
ers and Tom together. 

“Yes, I did. It was that day, just be- 
fore we left, when I went to look for you, 
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Kate, in the palace gardens, I saw Colonel 
Upton walking with a great, tall, ugly, 
red-looking man. I felt in some extraor- 
dinary way that it was — him,” continued 
Fanny, suppressing the name. “And in 
the afternoon, when I was paying the bills, 
you know, Kate, I met that horrid Mrs. 
Danby, and she cried out, ‘ Has Sir Hugh 
Galbraith been to see you? forhe is down 
here to-day with Colonel Upton.’ ” 

“How has the charming Mrs. Danby 
become horrid?” asked Reed, looking up 
from his figures, to change the conversa- 
tion. 

Oh, she was so prying and unfeeling, 
and —— 

“ But,” resumed the prime counsellor, 
turning to Mrs. Travers, who kept silence, 
“suppose you succeed in getting, say, 
half the value, or rather the cost of these 
pretty things. What is your scheme? for 
I see you have one.” 

“Read that,” replied Mrs. Travers, 
opening her pocket-book and taking out a 
slip of newspaper ; “read it aloud.” 

Tom took it and read as follows: 

“ To be disposed of, on moderate terms, 
in consequence of the owner’s death, the 
goodwill and stock-in-hand of a first-class 
fancy-work and stationery business in a 
thriving town on the seacoast, not far 
from London, much frequented by sum- 
mer visitors, and surrounded by resident 
gentry. The lease of the house (old fash- 
ioned and commodious), seven years un- 
expired, to be included in the purchase. 
Address C. P., Messrs. Hook and Crook, 
Size Lane, City.” 

“* Why, what in heaven’s name has this 
to do with it?” cried Tom, when he fin- 
ished, looking up with a bewildered air. 

“Everything,” returned Mrs. Travers 
quietly. “If, on inquiry, it turns out a 
promising speculation, and I can get 
money enough, I shall buy it and turn 
tradeswoman — you know I am partly ‘to 
the manner born,’ Tom.” 

“ Keepa shop! you!” exclaimed Fan- 
ny in open-mouthed amazement, and then 
became silent, too stunned to talk. 

“Well, this is quite in keeping with 
your refusal to accept the tolerable means 
of existence to which you have an un- 
doubted right. I never heard anything so 
preposterous,” said Tom, with some heat. 
“What would poor old Travers say, if he 
could look out of his grave, to see his 
name over the door of a miserable shop! 
—and you always say you respect his 
wishes.” 

“His name was long enough on a door- 
post; but it shall not be over any shop. 
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Have patience, Tom, hear all my scheme ;” 
said Mrs. Travers with much sweetness, 
and then went on rapidly, “ I have thought 
of everything. I must work to live — the 
question is how? There are only two 
lines open to women, teaching or business 
in a small way. I leave the miserable in- 
definiteness of ‘companionship’ out of 
the question. If I adopt teaching I be- 
come at once a homeless waif, and Fanny 
the same; while Mills will have to be pro- 
vided for somehow. True, I might at- 
tempt a school, where they would be of 
use to me; but I cannot find that I have 
courage for such a hopeless struggle as 
working up a school. Now this ‘ busi- 
ness’ will give me a home and evenings 
to myself. I have already written for par- 
ticulars. If they are satisfactory I will 
risk it, Tom; but one thing I promise you, 
unless I can pay the whole purchase mon- 
ey at once, I will give it up. I will not 
begin with a burden of debt on my back. 
Fanny shall be my assistant, Mills our 
housekeeper, so the old home shall not be 
broken up, and trust me I will put heart 
and soul, energy and pluck into my new 
career.” 

“Career!” echoed Tom, “I never 
heard such insanity! you will lose your 
money, and your position into the bargain. 
Fancy you behind a counter, and Fanny 
matching wools! I can never consent to 
such degradation.” 

“ Ts that a suitable word from the sub- 
editor of a ‘high-class Liberal paper’? For 
shame, Tom! do not be false to your 
principles. My career shall not be de- 
grading; but listen to me. I do not want 
any one save yourself to know where I am. 
I want to lie in wait for some evidence 
about this will. I shall never rest until I 
know the truth,— there is some unaccount- 
able mystery about it.” 

“Not much, I am afraid,” said Tom, 
shaking his head. 

“T always think that horrid Mr. Ford 
made it up to worry us all,” exclaimed 
Fanny, at the last speaking with her 
tongue. 

“T see I shall have to secure berths for 
both of you at Hanwell,” said Tom re- 
signedly. “Mrs. Travers wanting to keep 
a shop, and you, Fanny, accusing that 
poor fellow, Ford — who has lost his leg- 
acy, and will no doubt lose his situation, 
who has always been Mrs. Travers’s most 
devoted servant — of forging a will direct- 
ly opposite to his owa interests! Really, 
you are a pair of very charming mad- 
women!” 
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“Do not be so ridiculous, Tom; I never 
could bear Mr. Ford.” 

“ Ah, then, I dare say he has commit- 
ted a couple of murders, and forged no 
end of things,” said Tom, with an air of 
assumed conviction. 

“Do not talk such nonsense, Fanny 
dear,” added Mrs. Travers absently. 

“ Now, let us say no more about this 
wild project,” said Tom rising. “You 
will think differently when you have re- 
flected a little more. It is getting late. I 
will make all the inquiries I can to-mor- 
row as to the best course to be pursued 
with the jewels ; and perhaps have some- 
thing to suggest when I come for Fanny 
to go to the Haymarket; for we must not 
lose our expedition because we quarrel — 
eh, mesdames ? ” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Kate. 
“One word, Tom, before you go. Your 
word of honour, that you keep this project 
of mine a secret from every one, especially 
Mr. Wall and Mr. Ford.” 

“Trust me! I would not mention your 
temporary insanity to any one. By the 
way, Ford was with me to-day —and 
deucedly cut-up he looks—to ask your 
address. I said I did not know if I was 
at liberty to give it; but that I would for- 
ward any note. He told me he heard old 
Mr. Gervais had refused to act as execu- 
tor. 

“Then everything is absolutely in Sir 
Hugh’s hands,” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 
“Time, and time only, can unravel this 
web! Good-night, Tom; bear with me, 

et. ) 

“Good-night, Fanny,” squeezing her 
hand; on which the mischievous little 
witch cried, “Oh, you hurt me; see the 
mark my ring has made!” whereat Mrs. 
Travers laughed good-humouredly, and 
Tom, also laughing, disappeared. 

“Tell me, Fanny,” said Mrs. Travers 
thoughtfully, when they were left alone, 
“would it break your heart to keep a shop 
with me?” 

“Oh, to tell the real truth, I do not like 
the idea of a shop at all. I always fancy 
the Honourable Mrs. Danby turning up 
to buy two-pence-halfpenny worth of wool, 
and her polite well-bred surprise at find- 
ing you and me there. But, Kate, dear, 
rather than be parted from you, I would 
help you to keep a genteu shop!” 
cried Fanny heartily, falling on her neck 
and kissing her. “Only you must mind 
what Tom says. He knows everything! 
and, Kate—I did not like to mention it 
before him —but there is that beautiful 
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pearl locket and the turquoise bracelet 
you gave me. You do not suppose I am 
going to keep them? There!” taking 
two cases from her pocket. “I got them 
out when I heard you say you were going 
to look over your things; and,” continue 
Fanny, blushing, “I have five pounds left 
of what you are pleased to call my quar- 
ter’s salary —there it is! I am ashamed 
to have so little, and I would not even 
have that, only it is so soon after quarter- 
day.” 

“TI think, dear Fan, we may spare m 
little gifts—at least, at present. But 
will gratefully accept the money. Keepa 
sovereign, just to prevent your being pen- 
niless !” 

“Oh, I am nothing of the kind. I have 
five shillings left. More, Kate —dearest 
Kate,—than I had when you took me 
in!” Another hug. 

“Well, go to bed, dear,” returned the 
young widow. “We can do no more at 
present. I believe, Fanny, there is a 
happy future before you; and for myself, 
somehow, I cannot fear, so long as I can 
work in my own way.” 

_ Fanny disappeared; but Kate Travers 
sat long alone, and in profound medita- 
tion. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PROPHET’S END. 


Why the failure of the ordeal by fire, 
narrated in a former chapter, should have 
brought such ruin upon the party of ‘San 
Marco it is hard to say. The failure was 
in no sense their fault; their champion 
was ready, and more than ready, anxious 
for the trial — while his challenger skulked 
invisible. They had not provoked the 
strife, yet they came forth in the sight of 
all Florence to maintain it. The tedium 
and weariness and disappointment of the 
day had borne not less but more heavil 
upon them than upon the enraged and bat- 
fled spectators. Yet Florence  unani- 
mously laid upon their shoulders the guilt 
of her spectacle mangué. And not only 
medieval Florence in the cinguecento, but 
many an enlightened modern commentator, 
has echoed the enraged disappointment of 
the crowd. Why did not Savonarola do 
this deed himself? they cry; why neglect 
these easy means of proving the divinity 
of his mission, or at least the divinity of 
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his belief in it? Had he done so, he 
would have been denounced as a madman 
and fanatic—a man whose wisdom in 
word and counsel was neutralized by the 
tragical grotesque folly of his ending. 
He lived like a prophet but died like a 
mountebank, we should all have said; and 
instead of the spectacle it would have been 
the man who wasa failure. I do not doubt 
that only the noble good sense, which is 
in most cases a component of genius, 
fortified Savonarola himself from that im- 
pulse of heroic weakness which was the 
strength of Fra Domenico ; and that after- 
wards, in the melancholy self-questionings 
of conscious ruin, he must have asked him- 
self many a time whether it would have 
been better for his mission and God’s 
truth if he had left his higher ministra- 
tions and. taken that meaner desperate 
office upon him? God knows what were 
the real thoughts in the forlorn heart of 
the fallen ruler. Everything was against 
him within the city and without — and God 
himself, out of those clear, unanswering 
skies, vouchsafed no sign, such as so 
many-fainting souls have Tooked for. To 
serve unacknowledged, to serve for noth- 
ing, to receive as wages anguish and tribu- 
lation and tears, is not this the pay we have 
been told of, since the first soldier of Christ 
took service? Was not this the recom- 
pense in our lower world of the Master 
himself? He saved others, therefore him- 
self he could not save — most splendid of 
all reproaches that ever mortal tongue has 
spoken. But with every new claimant who 
receives this payment of agony there is a 
struggle, before the sufferer can realize 
that once more it is to be so—that good 
has not yet overcome evil, nor heaven begun 
to reign on earth. Savonarola, like his 
brethren, had believed that a new Jerusa- 
lem was to be revealed in Florence, with 
streets better than those paved with gold 
of the Apocalyptic vision, full of honour 
and truth. He had held to this hope 
strenuously, desperately, as long as a man 
might. Now he knew that it was to be 
with him as with the others that had gone 
before him. He must have learned this 
final lesson on the night of that disastrous 
Friday when he withdrew all alone and 
silent to his solitary cell. 
He had not long to wait. The followin 
Sunday was Palm Sunday, the day whic 
commemorates one of the most touchin 
events of the gospel, and which has al- 
ways a certain pathos yet hopefulness, so 
near the crisis of the Saviour’s woes, so 
near the moment of His victory. Two 
years before, on that same day, Fra Giro- 
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lamo, in all the glory and joy of an appar- 
ent public reformation, had trodden the 
stony streets, following the long proces- 
sion of white-robed children who marched 
from quarter to quarter of the old city, 
“like beautiful angels just come out of 
Paradise,” establishing the A/onti in each 
district of Florence. The streets which 
had resounded then with the hymns 
chanted by all those fresh sweet, childish 
voices, were alive now with dark groups 
full of menace and wrath. Florence, pre- 
ternaturally tranquillized for a moment by 
one great influence, had returned to her 
old use and wont, and felt herself at ease 
in it, breathing flames and slaughter more 
easily than blessings, and longing for a 
victim. Savonarola preached sadly in the 
morning, bidding a kind of farewell to the 
people. Inthe evening a brother of San 
Marco, Fra Mariano, who was one of 
those who had offered himself for the fire, 
was to preach in the cathedral. This the 
authorities of the Duomo, moved by the 
Compagnacci, determined to prevent. 
The enemies of San Marco gathered in 
crowds about the doors and corners of 
the streets on the way to the cathedral, 
and assailed with gibes and insults, some- 
times with showers of stones, sometimes 
with blows, the faithful followers who, in 
spite of everything, took their way to the 
evening sermon. ‘Fra Mariano was finally 
assiiled and driven away as he was in the 
act of ascending the pulpit ; and this first 
open breaking-out of the incipient riot set 
the population on fire. Shouting “A Sax 
Marco! a San Marce!” (“ Assamarcho, 
assamarcho col fuocho /” writes one lit- 
eral chronicler) they precipitated them- 
selves upon the convent. The monks 
were singing vespers in the calm of the 
April evening. All the chief members of 
the party were in and about the church, 
full of fears and foreboding. Outside, 
while the mad multitude hurried on with 
shouts and clamour, little bands of the 
Compagnacci took possession of the 
corners of the narrow streets, preventing 
the Piagnoni from any sudden rally. 
Some of the incidents of this terrible even- 
ing carry us back to similar accounts of 
mad revolt against religion in our own 
country. A young man of the noble fam- 
ily of the Pecori was going quietly along, 
not even to San Marco, to hear vespers at 
the Annunziata, saying over to himseif 
some pious prayer or couplets. “Oh, 
villain, still psalm-singing!” some one 
cried, and the frantic crowd, making a 
rush at the helpless lad, hustled him from 
hand to hand, till struck through with a 
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lance, he died on the steps of the Inno- 
centi, the great orphan hospital which 
still stands in the piazza of the Annunziata. 
At another point in the way, a spectacle- 
maker, a good man, came rushing out 
from his door, his slippers in his hand, to 
remonstrate with the rioters and endeavour 
to restrain them, but a blow on the head 
with a sword soon made a conclusion of 
his appeal. When the mob reached the 
church vespers were over, and the wor- 
shippers, sad and alarmed, were kneeling 
to say their final prayers before leaving 
this beloved centre of their faith, not 
knowing what might happen ere to-mor- 
row. Many were surprised at their devo- 
tions by the tumult outside in the piazza, 
and by a sudden shower of stones, before 
which the women and helpless persons 
took to flight. 

Then the peaceful church with its few 
lights, the kneeling silent worshippers, the 
still monks flitting here and there, all at 
once gave way to the sudden excitement 
of a castle besieged. As the congrega- 
iion fled, the doors of the church and 
convent were hastily shut upon the infu- 
riated crowd, and the few laymen within 
took hasty counsel and prepared for 
defence. Savonarola does not seem to 
have been in the church at the moment, 
but as soon as he was aware of what had 
happened, he hastily put on his priest’s 
robes, took a crucifix in his hand, and 
crossing the cloisters, directed his steps 
towards the door. Here, however, his 
adherents threw themselves in his way, 
and held him back, entreating him not to 
expose himself and them to instant death. 
Among these men was the impetuous old 
Francesco Valori (killed that night in the 
streets in a vain attempt to bring help) 
and other noble and trusty soldiers. 
While these warlike citizens restrained 
his first impulse to yield, Fra Benedetto, 
one of the brethren, a skilful and delicate 
illuminator of manuscripts, came up under 
the dim arches hastily armed and full of 
warlike zeal. Even with the roar of the 
crowd outside the wall ringing in his ears, 
Fra Girolamo bade his faithful brother 
put down the unseemly weapons. Then 
he called the monks together, and led 
them singing through the cloisters, which 
were darkening into night, and into the 
dim partially-lighted church with its de- 
serted area and closed doors; there he 
placed the sacrament on the altar, and 
kneeling with his black-cloaked and white- 
robed brethren round him, awaited the 
issue. When Valori and the rest (there 
were but thirty of them, with a few old 
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halberds, crossbows and guns) entreated 
permission to defend the convent, he said 
no; but probably already engrossed by a 
consciousness of the cnd which had 
visibly begun, does not seem to have paid 
any further attention. Fra Domenico, 
stout soul, who no doubt would have liked 
but too well to join them, bade them, on 
the contrary, defend themselves, before 
he joined his master at the altar. 

And then there ensued a scene as strik- 
ing as it was tragical. Through the dust 
and smoke and tumult of the brave but 
hopeless defence, a few rude heroic figures 
gleam, coming and going, apart from, yet 
belonging to, the still kneeling group 
round the altar. The young friars, men 
like others, and Florentines, with warm 
blood in their veins, could not keep up 
the passive attitude to which their supe- 
riors called them. One by one they 
began to defend their sacred citadel, fight- 
ing with lighted torches, with crosses, 
whatever they could lay hands on. Young 
Fra Marco Gondi, a novice, broke a great 
wooden cross on the heads of the assail- 
ants of the choir, meeting dauntlessly, 
with that weapon only, the naked swords 
of hisenemies. Another novice, Giovanni 
Maria Petrucci, “of great soul and robust 
frame, dressed like an angel (in the white 
robe of the Dominican novice) and of 
beautiful countenance,” broke the lances 
with his strong young hands “like match- 
es” (solfanelli), says the simple narrator ; 
and the German, Henrico, with his fair 
locks, appears half angelic, half demoniac, 
in the smoke and din, armed with an old 
arquebuss, and shouting “Save thy peo- 
ple, O God!” the refrain of the psalm the 
peaceful brethren had been chanting, at 
every shot he fired. This Henrico was 
cost animoso, so dauntless in youthful 
valour, that he rushed through the crowd 
of assailants who now filled the church to 
get his arquebuss, and fought his way 
back again to the choir, which he defended 
like a young Saint Michael, flaming in 
generous wrath, at the doors of the sanc- 
tuary. The gates of the church had been 
fired to admit the crowd, and the place 
was full of smoke, of fierce cries and 
tumult. Inside the choir for which these 
brave novices fought in their angel robes, 
another noble lad, one of the Panciatici, 
lay dying on the altar steps, receiving the 
last sacrament from Fra Domenico, and 
breathing out his soul joyfully -with the 
light of enthusiasm on his face. “I have 
never been so happy as now,” he cried 
with his last breath. This valiant defence 
daunted the multitude, and there was 
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evidently a pause, during which some 
dried figs and wine were brought to the 
exhausted monks. Savonarola took ad- 
vantage of the pause to send his brethren 
out of the church in decorous procession 
as before into the dormitory. At this 
moment there arrived a commission from 
the Signory, begging Fra Girolamo, Fra 
Domenico, and Fra Silvestro to go at 
once to the Palazzo, and thus save the 
convent from further attack. While Sa- 
vonarola considered this proposal, another 
embassy arrived hastily with more impera- 
tive orders to bring the three friars at 
once, but with a written promise, says 
Burlamacchi, that they should be brought 
back in safety when the tumult was quelled. 
“When he heard this he said he would 
obey, but first withdrew with his brethren 
into the -great library, where he made 
them a beautiful address in Latin, exhort- 
ing them to continue in the way of God, 
with faith, patience, and prayer; telling 
them that the way to heaven was by tribu- 
lation, and that none ought to deccive 
himself on this point; and quoting many 
ancient examples of the ingratitude of 
Florence for benefits received from their 
order... and that it was no wonder if 
he too, after so many labours and troub- 
les, should be paid in the same money; 
but that he was ready to accept all with 
satisfaction and gladness for the love of 
his Lord, knowing that the Christian life 
consists in nothing else than to live godl; 
and endure evil. And thus, while all 
around him wept, he finished his sermon. ° 
When he went out of the library he said 
to the laymen who waited for him outside, 
‘I expected this; but not so soon, or so 
suddenly,’ and comforted them, bidding 
them lead a good life, and be fervent in 
prayer.” 

Nothing can be more touching than the 
sad calm of this leave-taking after the 
din and tumult with which the air was still 
echoing. Withdrawing into the first li- 
brary Savonarola confessed to Fra Do- 
menico, and received the sacrament; then 
ate something, the weeping monks again 
crowding round him, and kissed them one 
by one, answering with gentle words their 
endeavours to detain him, their prayers to 
go with him. Benedetto, the miniaturist, 
he who had armed himself at the first 
sound of warfare, yet shame-faced had 
put away his weapons at the word of the 
prophet, would scarcely be restrained, 
and pushing aside the officers, struggled 
to accompany his master. It was nine 
o’clock of the April night when this sad 
scene was over, and out of the convent, 
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leaving all this love and sorrow, the two 
devoted brothers went forth into the 
raging sea of mad enemies, breathing fire 
and murder, which had been beating for 
all these hours against the walls of San 
Marco. They were immediately swal- 
lowed up in the hoarse roar of the furious 
crowd, which pressed so around them that 
their conductors could scarcely save them 
from its violence. The officers joined 
their weapons over the heads of the pris- 
oners, making “a roof of arms” over them 
to keep them from murder at least; but 
were incapable of defending them from 
the insults shouted in their ears, the 
stones thrown at them, even the blows of 
the crowd. Thus Savonarola, his hands 
tied behind him, and every insult that vul- 
gar cruelty could devise heaped upon him, 
made his last progress through these Flor- 
entine streets. It is also his last authen- 
tic and certain appearance in this life, until, 
after falsehood and torture had done their 
worst, he emerged once more six weeks 
after into the May sunshine in the great 
piazza and died there, like his Master, for 
the love of those who murdered him. 

I have said nothing of the third monk 
who was associated with these two nobler 
and greater men. Fra Silvestro Maruffi 
was one of those weaker beings, by whom, 
chiefly, the mystical visions and raptures 
which form a distinct class of phenomena 
by themselves, and which no reasonable 
person can regard without interest — 
come. He represents the clairvoyant, 
the medium of modern life, the nature sen- 
sitively alive to occult influences, which in 
all ages has been the wonder of the sane 
and thoughtful, yet has rarely failed of a 
certain influence upon high-toned and 
imaginative minds. All dreamers of 
dreams and seers of visions are not of this 
type, as witness Girolamo Savonarola him- 
self and Saint Theresa, a man and a wom- 
an of the greatest mould possible to hu- 
manity. Ido not attempt to explain these 
noble persons, or to follow them through 
the mysteries which to some critics seem 
mere aberrations of mind; neither indeed 
can I explain the much lower and more 
common character of Fra Silvestro, and 
trace out how his weaker visions and ec- 
stasies at once filled out and stimulated 
those of Savonarola. He was a good man, 
it was apparent at the last, but his nerves 
were in a pre-eminently excited and hys- 
terical condition, and his organization of 
a very peculiar kind. His inspirations 
were not those great ones which Savona- 
rola believed to be communicated to him- 
self, those intimations of evil to come and 
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of reformation to be accomplished, which 
were as true as the daylight; but revela- 
tions much more practical and matter-of- 
fact. It was Silvestro, for instance, who 
directed how Domenico was to enter the 
fire, carrying the sacrament, and laid 
down all the conditions of that act of faith, 
as if they, and not the faith itself, gave 
safety. Such detail of prophecy is always 
impressive to the crowd; and Savonarola 
himself had received undoubtingly, and 
given credibility, by his own faith in them, 
to those minute prophetical indications of 
what was to come. It was for this reason 
that a being so much inferior to the others 
had the honour of sharing in the con- 
demnation of his master and the faithful 
Domenico. Fra Silvestro, timid and nerv- 
ous, hid himself while the siege of San 
Marco was going on; he had not the cour- 
age to take his place in the choir with his 
brethren, a mark for the stones and arrows 
of the assailants. But when the morning 
came after that awful night, and stealing 
from his hiding-place he found the monks 
weeping over their lost leader and deso- 
lated sanctuary, the better soul awoke in 
poor Silvestro. So at least Burlamacchi 
says, according to whose narrative the 
repentant brother set out at once for the 
Palazzo and gave himself up. There is 
unfortunately however another account of 
the occurrence, which would seem to 
show that he was carried there by force, 
his hiding-place having béen betrayed. In 
any case he was a poor companion for the 
two nobler and greater men who had pre- 
ceded him there. 

I have said that this night’s progress 
through the crowd was Savonarola’s last 
authentic appearance till the moment of 
his execution. He disappears here out 
of the common daylight, and from the 
a of honest onlookers, to the torture- 
chamber and prison where his fiercest 
enemies were about him, and worse than 
enemies a professional liar, Ceccone, the 
notary, found a place by his side as his 
sole historian, bribed to furnish a record 
which should justify the murder upon 
which all were bent. The Signory, no 
longer restrained even by a shadow of 
that public opinion to which Savonarola 
had given form and power, appointed on 
their own responsibility a council of sev- 
enteen citizens to try him, among whom 
were his most implacable enemies, that 
Dolfo Spini, captain of the Compagnacci, 
from whose sword he had been again and 
again rescued with difficulty among the 
others. But not even this furiously preju- 
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tortures to which his quivering frame was 
subjected, are so great a stigma upon the 
government of Florence, as the wilful fal- 
sification of the records into which, by 
universal consent, they are acknowledged 
to have fallen. The miserable chronicle 
of lies was printed, then with the precipi- 
tation of shame withdrawn from circula- 
tion; but various copies exist in various 
stages of elaboration, some ungrammat- 
ical, incoherent, and betraying in every 
line, the gaps left and the additions made, 
some pared and shaped into an appear- 
ance of unity. The reader who is inter- 
ested in this dismal chapter of history will 
find a careful examination of the whole in 
Professor Villari’s book, which our space 
does not permit us to follow. On the 
whole it would seem to be allowed that 
Savonarola’s fortitude at some moments 
fielded to the torture, and that in the de- 
jirium of pain he now and then rejected 
his own pretensions to prophetical insight, 
and confessed himself to have founded his 
predictions, not upon direct divine revela- 
tion, but “upon his own opinion, founded 
upon the doctrines and study of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Apparently this was the 
only distinct “ confession,” so called, which 
even the rack could bring from his tor- 
tured lips. But the trial altogether is so 
involved in doubt that it is impossible to 
put faith in any part of it, except perhaps 
in those portions which are wholly in Sa- 
vonarola’s favour, and in which with a 
melancholy pride he defends himself, his 
purity and honesty, against his adversa- 
ries, for this it is evident could not have 
come from their hostile hands. 

These tortures of mind and body con- 
tinued for eleven days ; through all those 
memorial days of a still more divine pas- 
sion, which he could have commemorated 
less fitly in the services of his church had 
he been at liberty. He was entirely sep- 
arated from his companions, being im- 
prisoned by himself in the Alberghettino, 
a small chamber in the tower of the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, that proud vocca which 
hangs suspended over Florence. There 
for about six weeks, in the “little lodging ” 
which Cosimo dei Medici had once occu- 
pied before him, the great prophet lay, 
sometimes crushed and bleeding, some- 
times perhaps with miserable _ self-re- 
proaches in his mind, not knowing what 
words the torture might have wrung from 
him, a severer torment than the rack. 
But his confessions, if he made any, must 
have been meagre enough, since the Sign- 
ory were compelled to write to the pope 
in the following words : — 
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“We have had to deal with a man of 
the most extraordinary patience of body 
and wisdom of soul, who hardened him- 
self against torture, involving the truth in 
all kinds of obscurity, with the intention 
either of establishing for himself by pre- 
tended holiness an eternal name among 
men, or to brave imprisonment and death. 
Notwithstanding a long and most careful 
interrogatory, and with all the help of tor- 
ture, we could scarcely extract anything 
out of him which he wished to conceal 
from us, although we laid open the inmost 
recesses of his mind.” 

The other friars were dealt with sepa- 
rately. Domenico, as brave and straight- 
forward as he was devoted, never wavered 
for a moment. They told him that his 
master had recanted and owned himself a 
deceiver, but the mind of this simple hero 
never deviated. His body wrung by tor- 
ture and his heart by this more terrible 
sting, he still declared his faith in Fra 
Girolamo’s inspiration, and his certainty 
that it was the work of God which they 
had undertaken together. Silvestro did 
what might have been expected from his 
weakness; he succumbed altogether to 
the influence of the rope and the boot, and 
uttered in his torments all the blasphe- 
mies suggested to him, although even his 
evidence seems to have added to the irre- 
sistible weight of testimony in favour of 
Savonarola’s absolute uprightness and 
honesty of faith. Thus the miserable 
process went on through those last dark 
days of Lent, through the triumphant 
gladness of the Easter. On one side tor- 
ture, suffering, human weakness some- 
times failing, yet brightened by the heroic 
simplicity which could not fail, and the 
patience and magnanimity which regained 
their sway as soon as the terrible pangs 
were over; on the other, cruelty, oppres- 
sion, falsehood, basest of all; while out- 
side the vile story worked, exciting the 
wicked to blasphemous rejoicing, and tor- 
turing the souls of the good and pious with 
many a doubt and fear. Even Benedetto, 
true brother, who had struggled so hard to 
go with that company of martyrs to the 
death that awaited them, was so overcome 
with shame and miserable doubts that he 
describes himself as “like a thrush that 
had been struck to the ground.” Sore 
and sick at heart this faithful soul shrank 
away, hiding his face, to Viterbo; where 
in the stillness his courage and faith came 
back to him, and his conviction that the 
master whom he knew so well could have 
been no deceiver. And it is to this con- 





viction, and his unwearying search into all 
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the facts connected with the false record, 
that we owe a great part of our knowledge 
of the truth. The monks in San Marco 
as a body were less noble; wholly noble 
and faithful in such a dire emergency no 
body of over two hundred men, I suppose, 
ever was. They made their submission to 
the pope, abjuring Savonarola in the first 
sting of his supposed retractation, and 
were received back into the paternal favour 
of Alexander. Thus the poison worked 
at once, the minds of the bystanders being 
too much bewildered by the terrible tragedy 
going on in their midst to be able for the 
moment to separate falsehood from truth. 

Savonarola, after his first “ examina- 
tion,” had nearly a month of quiet in the 
little prison, which, after all, was not less 
spacious or comfortable than his cell. 
This was owing to the negotiations be- 
tween the pope and the Signory, the latter 
being anxious to exact a price for their 
services, a tax upon clerical property ; 
and Borgia, on the other side, being de- 
sirous to have his prey in his own hands 
at as cheapa rate as possible. This rest- 
ing-time the victim employed’ in a manner 
befitting his character and life. He wrote 
two meditations, one upon the A/iserere 
(51st Psalm), and the other on the 3Ist 
Psalm, in which he poured out his whole 
heart in communion with God. With the 
right hand which had been spared to him 
in diabolical mercy that he might be able 
to sign the false papers which were in- 
tended to cover him with ignominy, he 
still had it in his power to leave a record 
of that intercourse with his Heavenly 
Master in which his stricken soul found 
strength and comfort. Between the mis- 
erable lies of the notary Ceccone, over 
which those Florentine nobles in the pal- 
ace —magnificent Signory not skilful in 
such lies, to do them justice — were wran- 
gling ; and the stillness of the little prison 
hung high in air over their heads, where a 
great soul in noble trust yet sadness ap- 
proached its Maker, what a difference ! 
Lover and friends had forsaken him, hon- 
our and credit were gone from him, his 
very brothers had lifted up their heel 
against him, and God had not owned, as 
once he had hoped, his devoted service. 
But yet God was true, though all men 
were liars; God was true though He hid 
His face. The soldier of Christ had been 


overborne in the fight, broken and cast 
down; but not less did he trust in his 
leader and his cause, which one day should 
overcome. 

This quiet lasted till the pope’s com- 
missioners arrived, who were at last to 
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give a good deliverance, on Florentine 
soil, to the three prisoners. They came 
into Florence on the r9th of May — Ro- 
molino, a bishop after Alexander’s own 
heart, and Torriano, the general of the 
Dominicans — boasting that they had the 
sentence ready, and were about to make 
a famous blaze (wx bel fuoco). Notwith- 
standing this foregone conclusion, as his 
enemies still hankered after something to 
justify themselves, Savonarola was again 
“examined ” before them, and all the tor- 
tures which he had already gone through 
were repeated, the answers given by him 
in this case being entirely falsified, and 
bearing no trace or show of reality. The 
minutes of this last examination were not 
even signed or acknowledged by any one, 
being too bad to obtain even a pretence 
of belief. On the 22nd of May the sen- 
tence of death was published, and that 
same evening was communicated to the 
condemned. It was their last night on 
earth. Domenico received the news as if 
it were an invitation to a feast; poor Sil- 
vestro was full of agitation; but Savo- 
narola took it with perfect calm, express- 
ing neither pleasure nor reluctance. No 
doubt the three days’ torture which had 
intervened had deidened every bodily 
feeling in him. The record of this last 
night is very full. One of the penitents 
of the order of the Temple, by name Ja- 
copo Nicolini, came to Fra Girolamo’s 
cell, according to the vow of that broth- 
erhood, to comfort the doomed man dur- 
ing his last hours—a veiled figure, like 
one of those merciful brethren of the Mi- 
sericordia who are still to be seen about 
the streets of Florence, covered from head 
to foot in a black robe and hood which 
conceals the face. To this man Savona- 
rola appealed to procure him a last inter- 
view with his brethren —a request which 
was with some difficulty granted. Strange- 
ly enough this meeting was appointed to 
take place in the great hall of the Consiglio 
Maggiore, the hall built under Savona- 
rola’s influence for the council which had 
been established by his advice, and which 
a few years before the admiring populace 
had‘declared must have been built by the 
angels, so quickly did it rise. His own 
work! And here it was, in the darkness 
of the great hall, in the soft May night, 
that the three tortured prisoners, their 
limbs contorted out of shape, their hearts 
transfixed with many an arrow, met again. 
Savonarola’s companions had both been 
made aware of his supposed confession, 
but no word of reproach, no question or 
explanation seems to have passed be- 
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tween them. If they had ever believed 
these slanders, the sight of their master’s 
worn countenance was enough to give 
them clearer insight. At once he took 
his old place, their father, their ruler. Do- 
menico he chid gently for his desire to be 
burnt alive, bidding him remember that to 
choose the way of death was not for them, 
but to endure it firmly; and Silvestro he 
warned against his intention to speak to 
the people from the scaffold, reminding 
him that our Lord made no vindication of 
His innocence on the cross; then on their 
knees they received his blessing. After 
this, Burlamacchi tells us, they were sep- 
arated from each other in different cor- 
ners of the hall; and Savonarola, weary 
and worn out, begged of his benevolent 
attendant, Nicolini, to sit down and make 
a pillow of his knee, where he might rest 
his head. Lying down, apparently on the 
floor, with this support, he fell asleep, and 
in his sleep spoke and smiled, his kind 
supporter looking on awe-stricken and 
reverential, while the night dispersed 
slowly out of all the dim corners, and the 
blue morning stole upon the world, and 
the great barred windows grew light; 
strangest midnight watch surely that ever 
that good brother held. On the marble 
overhead were the warning verses which 
Savonarola himself had written : — 


If this great council and sure government, 
Oh people, of thy city never cease 

To be by thee preserved as by God sent, 

In freedom shalt thou ever stand, and peace. 


The dawn that slowly made these lines 
legible, lit the worn face of him who wrote 
them — of him who had made this stately 
chamber rise and that “ sure government” 
stand fast — a face now worn and scarred 
with torture, though smiling in the soft 
ease of momentary childlike sleep; while 
outside in the piazza the pile was rising, 
the cross being erected, on which this 
very morning he was to die. If art should 
ever rise again in Florence, such a picture 
as this might well stir the old heart in the 
city for whith Savonarola died. 

When. the sleeper woke, he thanked 
warmly and cordially the good man whose 
knee had served him for a pillow; and, 
Burlamacchi tells us, to reward him for 
this good office, warned him that all the 
distresses prophesied as coming upon 
Florence should come in the days of a 
pope called Clement—a prophecy which 
was noted down. Then, the sun being 
now risen and their last day begun, the 
three friars once more drew together and 
celebrated their last sacrament. Here 
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Savonarola made a final confession of his 
faith : —“ Having then in his hands his 
Lord, with much gladness and fervour of 
spirit he broke forth in these words: ‘ My 
Lord, I know that thou art that Trinity, 
perfect, invisible, distinct in three persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. I know 
that thou art that Eternal Word who didst 
descend into the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, and didst rise upon the cross to 
re thy most precious blood for us mis- 
erable sinners. I pray thee, my Lord, I 
pray for my salvation. I entreat thee, 
Consoler, that this precious blood may 
not have been shed for me in vain, but 
may be for the remission of my sins, of 
which I ask thee pardon, from the day 
when I received the waters of holy bap- 
tism till now; and I confess to thee, Lord, 
my sins, And I ask thee pardon for 
everything, spiritual or temporal, in which 
I may have offended this city and all this 
people, and for every offence of which Iam 
unaware.’” The three companions said 
these words together, then received the 
holy communion ; and so went out to the 
piazza,“ where the messengers of death 
were waiting for them. Here a change 
came over the weak brother Silvestro such 
as happened to the Feeble-minds and 
Ready-to-halts of the old Puritan fable. 
All at once his weak frame erected itself, 
his timid countenance lighted up. He 
went down the stairs with this new light 
in his eyes, saying that now was the time 
to be strong, to meet death with gladness. 
And so the three went out into the open 
daylight after their long confinement, into 
the fresh air of the May morning. I will 
not describe ovér again that well-known 
scene; how the bishop who unfrocked Sa- 
vonarola, trembling and confused by his 
office, declared him to be separated from 
the Church militant and triumphant; but 
was corrected by the calm victim who said, 
one cannot but think half in pity for the 
error and the agitation, “ From the Church 
militant, yes; but from the Church tri- 
umphant, no; thatis not yours to do:” 
how thus disrobed the three brothers 
passed on to the seat of the pope’s com- 
missioners who gave them absolution; 
and then to the tribunal of the civil power, 
by whom they were given up to the exe- 
cutioner; and how, one after another, 
they died ; Domenico, forbidden to speak 
loud, chanting under his breath a 79 
Deum, while Savonarola himself repeated 
the Creed as he went slowly along towards 
his death. He raised his eyes when he 
had ascended the ladder, and, pausing for 
a moment, looked the multitude in the face. 
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Many among them still expected him to 
speak to them, to vindicate himself, to 
crush his enemies by a miracle; but by 
this time miracles and _self-vindications 
were far from his mind. He looked at 
them, with what thoughts God knows — 
most likely with but a vague conscious- 
ness of their presence, his soul being al- 
ready hid with Christ in God, and all un- 
worthy passions and thoughts gone out of 
him. Christ did not vindicate Himself 
upon the cross, or make any plea of inno- 
cence — why should Christ’s servant have 
done so? His boat of life had already 
jarred upon the soft shores of the eternal 
land: what was it now to him that tumult- 
uous ocean of faces, as tumultuous, as 
fickle, and as uncertain as any sea? 

So died the great preacher of Florence, 
the great prior of San Marco, the most 
powerful politician, the most disinterested 
reformer of his time. Florence learned 
after he was gone that her only chance 
for freedom lay in taking up again and 
tardily following the system he had insti- 
tuted; but did it, one is almost glad to 
know, too late; and so fell under the 
hated sway of the Medici, and out of one 
tyranny into another, till recent events 
have given her back a better existence. 
And Rome and Christendom found out 
what it was to have crushed the good 
genius within the Church when the ruder 
German revolt burst forth, and tore the 
Christian world asunder. The faithful in 
Florence kept up a secret memory of the 
martyrs as long as there remained a Pi- 
agnone in the city, and strewed flowers in 
the stony square where he died, and 
burned lamps before his picture in their 
houses. Fra Benedetto, after that mo- 
mentary pause of miserable doubt and 
dismay which we have recorded, threw 
aside his palette and his brushes and gave 
himself up to the examination of all the 
false documents of the trial, and to the 
clearing of his master’s fame. So did 
Burlamacchi, from whom we have quoted, 
also a Dominican brother of a noble fam- 
ily of Lucca; and others of Savonarola’s 
followers, for whom henceforward the 
great object of existence was to vindicate 
his memory. Even in the city of Dante, 
no greater figure has its dwelling. The 
shadow of him lies stiil across those sun- 
ny squares and the streets through which 
jin triumph and in agony he went upon his 
lofty way; and consecrates alike the little 
cellin San Marco and the little prison in the 
tower, and the great hall built for his great 
council, which in a beautiful poetical jus- 
tice received the first Italian parliament, a 
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greater council still. Thus, only four 
hundred years too late, his noble patriot- 
ism had its reward. Too late! though 
they do not count the golden years in that 
land where God’s great servants wait to 
see the fruit of their labours—and have 
it, sooner or later, as the centuries come 
and go. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MONSIEUR BEDEAU. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE streets of La Tour de Peilz— 
never very crowded at the best of times 
—were utterly empty. There was no- 
body lounging beside the low doorways ; 
no head was to be seen thrust out between 
the rough wooden outside shutters that are 
half closed, all the summer through, to 
keep out the blazing sun; nor was a single 
semi-intoxicated peasant in sight stum- 
bling along the dusty highroad that leads 
to Vevey. And La Tour de Peilz could 
scarcely give a more convincing proof of 
desertion than that. 

Yes; you might have walked from one 
end of the village to the other and met 
never a soul, on that hot autumn day; for 
it was vintage-time, and almost every man 
and boy in the place, and great part of the 
women too, had been hard at work, since 
the early morning, in the vineyards. 

Looking up above the tiled roofs and 
the squat church-spire, with its mantle of 
ruddy Virginia creeper, you might have 
seen them yonder on the hillside, swarm- 
ing among the greer-leaved vines like 
bees in a flower-bed. And when, every 
now and then, a puff of wind swept down 
from the swelling hills, you might have 
caught some faint echo of the jests and 
laughter that were going on among the 
workers; for vintage-time is a merry 
season in those parts, and the Vaudois, 
albeit a grave and sullen people in gen- 
eral, are at that time of the year given to 
indulge in jokes, which, if not refined, are 
at any rate not obscure, and in hilarity of 
which the heartiness may in some meas- 
ure excuse the discordance. 

There was not an adult inhabitant in 
the streets: but on the shores of the 
lake, down by the little port, a few broad- 
faced, plain-featured women were on their 
knees, washing linen and gossiping ; paus- 
ing from time to time when the harsh 
angry tones of a man’s voice, which had 
been audible for some time, through the 
open window of a neighbouring house, in 
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a steady, scolding monotone, took a|cropped white hair, and busy, twinkling 


louder and more indignant pitch. 

“ Ah, that poor Madame Honorez!” 
sighed one of them. “It is to-day that 
she will learn not to thwart M. Bedeau.” 

“And quite time, too,” returned an- 
other. “She has escaped long enough. 
Have we not all passed a bad moment 
with him before now? And yet I ask you, 
would any one of us have dared to set 
herself up against his will as she has 
done? She must learn her lesson, and 
M. Bedeau is the man to teach it her.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed fat Madame Bassy, 
throwing herself back from her stooping 
posture, and sitting upon her heels, the 
better to get her breath; “you make me 
sick with your servility, Charlotte Curdy. 
Who is this Bedeau, that we are all to 
bow down before him? After all he can’t 
eat us — though I daresay he would if he 
could, the old Jew! If I were in Madame 
Honorez’ place, I would say to him 
neither more nor less than this —‘ Be off 
with you, you old brute! Aren’t you 
ashamed to speak like that to a poor 
widow with no husband to break your 
bones for your insolence? Go your way, 
and let me gomine. Do what you will 
with your own, and go about making 
everybody miserable, till it pleases Ze don 
Diew to remove you to wherever He 
may think fit to put you, but don’t come 
asking me to helpyou. Why, if there was 
a man in La Tour who was not a coward, 
he would take you by your neck, and souse 
you in the lake! As for me, I spit upon 
you!’” And Madame Bassy, whose 
round face had become crimson with ex- 
citement roused by her own eloquence, 
concluded her speech with a resounding 
snap of her finger and thumb. 

Madame Curdy glanced nervously over 
her shoulder, for, indeed, the tirade of the 
last speaker had been delivered in no sub- 
dued key, and M. Bedeau’s ears were 
proverbially acute. “Ah, you speak at 
your ease,” she said, with a sigh, as she 

ent down again over her washing, “you 
do not owe him money — you e: 

“ No, thank God! I don’t”, replied Ma- 
dame Bassy, inthe same loud, aggressive 
voice; “and wouldn’t, so long as I could 
beg a crust of bread in the streets of 
Vevey. Ah, old miser!—old Jew!— 
old ——” 

She broke off suddenly, seeing a look of 
consternation in the faces of her friends, 
and wheeling round, found herself face to 
face with the subject of her compliment- 
ary remarks. A stout, thick-set, red-faced 
man of sixty or thereabouts, with close- 








little eyes, under a frowning brow. He 
looked at Madame Bassy’s flushed moon- 
face with a satirical smile, though he 
never ceased to frown. 

“ Rattle, rattle, rattle,’ he said. “A 
woman’s tongue and an avalanche. A 
child can set either of them going, but the 
devil himself could not stop them. What 
doI care? I never did you any harm, 
Madame Bassy —but what do I care? 
You, Curdy!” he continued, with a swift 
turn in the direction of that trembling per- 
son, who was now scrubbing away at a 
ragged shirt with a great show of preoccu- 
pation, “where is your drunken pig of a 
husband, hey ?” 

Madame Curdy’s pale face flushed a 
little, but she did not look up from her 
washing. “ He is working with the vigne- 
rons, M. Bedeau,” she said, sullenly. 

“Aha, that is good! That brings in 
money; and when aman is in debt he 
should make haste to get money. Two 
thousand. francs is a large sum, my good 
Charlotte, a very large sum for such as 
ou.” 
her But not to you, M. Bedeau,” said the - 
woman, with a scared look. “ Dear M. 
Bedeau, you will not be too hard upon us. 
I have saved two hundred and fifty francs, 
and soon it will be more. If you will con- 
sent to receive two hundred and fifty 
francs to begin with ——” 

“See here,” interrupted M. Bedeau, 
roughly; “I do not want two hundred 
and fifty francs from you or anybody — 
what are two hundred and fifty francs to’ 
me? You owe me eight times two hun- 
dred and fifty francs, and that sum the law 
will help me to take from you, whenever I 
choose. Do you understand ?” 

“But, M. Bedeau, it was only a thou- 
sand francs at first, and if you will allow 
us —— ” 

“What signifies what it was at first? 
It is two thousand francs now. I could 
turn you and your dog of a husband out 
into the streets without a rag to your 
backs, if I liked. Have I got youin my 
power, hey? Am I a man to offend, 
hey?” 

Madame Curdy shivered, and made no 
answer. 

“ Listen to me,” went on her persecutor. 
“Your husband, like the empty-headed 
drunken sot he is, has offended me to- 
day. He has lent his boat to my son, 
that he might aid him in his folly and dis- 
obedience. Very good. He will not do 
so a second time. To-morrow I take that 
boat, and sell it. There is some news for 
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you to give to Henri Curdy when he 
wakes up sober in the morning. 

Madame Bassy was sitting on her heels, 
sniffing indignantly. The other women 
had stopped washing, and were listening 
to the dialogue with as much sympathy 
for the oppressed in their faces as they 
dared to show. Poor tremulous Charlotte 
Curdy took heart of grace, and, encour- 
aged by the moral support of her compan- 
ions, turned upon her tormentor like a 
wretched little half-starved cur upon a 
great bullying mastiff. 

“You area hard, cruel man,” she be- 
gan, in a shrill treble. “Why did you 
ever come to La Tour to ruin usall? Is 
it not enough that we must pay you double 
what you have lent us, but you must abuse 


and torment us every day, till we wish we, 


had never been born? And what you say 
of my husband is not true. He never was 
a drunkard. From time to time, during 
the vintage, I do not say —but a drunk- 
ard, never! Poor man, where should he 
find the money to get drunk upon, and we 
so poor?” she added, with comical pathos. 
“And now you will take away our boat, 
and we shall be poorer than ever.” 

At which prospect Madame Curdy 
broke down, and burst into noisy weeping. 
Bedeau turned and walked away. He did 
not like to see women in tears; and with 
regard to this particular woman he had no 
intention of carrying out his threat. But 
he was a bully by nature, and could never 
resist attacking those who were afraid of 
him. On that morning, too, he was in a 
furious temper, and felt that he must fall 
upon somebody. So he had descended in 
his wrath upon Madame Honorez first, 
and then, finding, as by the special grace 
of Providence, this offending Charlotte 
Curdy in his very path, he had vented 
some of his superfluons rage on her. 
Having done so, he went away a trifle re- 
lieved, though still in much anger and 
vexation of spirit. 

About twenty years before, this man 
Bedeau, then just left a widower, had 
made his appearance in La Tour, with his 
only child, a boy of two years old, and had 
set up a small genera! shop in the village. 
Nobody knew anything about him except 
Pierre Honorez, who spoke of him as an 
old schoolfellow, and who, up to that time, 
had kept the only shop of the same de- 
scription in the place. It was at Pierre 
Honorez’ that the villagers were accus- 
tomed to buy their candles, soap, calico, 
tobacco, and snuff; and it was thought not 
a little strange that any old friend of his 
should enter into competition with him 
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where the field was so small. But the 
Honorez themselves did not seem to look 
upon the matter in this light. 

Bedeau was forever in their house; 
their children, Pierre and Suzanne, were 
inseparable from the little Jean; and in 
tlhe evenings, when business was over and 
the shops closed, the rival dealers might 
generally be seen smoking an amicable 
pipe together before the door of one of 
their respective houses. 

“Every man for himself,” good, easy- 
going Honorez used to say. “I have my 
own ¢lientéle— why should I wish to pre- 
vent another man from making money, if 
he can?” 

Before very long the neighbours too fell 
in with this view. “A man is the best 
judge of his own affairs,” they said. “Ze 
pere Honorez is getting old. Perhaps he 
has saved money, and does not care about 
making more.” And soon this theory of 
Hororez’ having made his fortune became 
an acknowledged fact among the villagers, 
and one which they would not hear disput- 
ed without protestation, and even anger; 
for the truth was that many of them had 
begun to deal with Bedeau; and they had 
the grace to be somewhat ashamed of them- 
selves, and to feel that they must put for- 
ward some reasonable excuse for their de- 
sertion of their old friend. 

And yet, in their inmost hearts, they must 
have known that careless Pierre Honorez, 
with his muddle-headed way of managing 
his affairs, his good-natured aversion to 
press any man for his money, and his nu- 
merous bad debts, could scarcely have 
made a profit out of his small business, 
even before Bedeau set up in opposition to 
him. Butin La Tour de Peilz, as in most 
other places, people are apt to think what 
suits best with their interest; and there 
could be no doubt that Bedeau’s merchan- 
dise was better, newer, more varied, and 
even cheaper than Honorez’. 

And then by degrees it came to be known 
that M. Bedeau was willing to advance 
small sums at a reasonable rate of interest; 
it being understood that those whom he 
obliged in this way were to deal exclusively 
with him for the future. Unhappy were 
the people who took advantage of this 
means of procuring readycash. Bedeau’s 
reasonable rate of interest turned out to 
be something very like twenty per cent. 
per annum; and every centime of this he 
would rigorously exact from his debtors; 
or — and this was what he preferred — he 
would keep them under his thumb, ex- 
tracting small amounts from them, in part 
payment, when money was comparatively 
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plentiful, and making use of them in fift 
different ways, all profitable to himself, 
when there was no prospect of their being 
able to pay up in full. 

So it came to pass that, as the years 
went on, Bedeau got rich, while Honorez 
became poor. The latter still kept his 
shop open; but his customers were so few 
that it would not have been worth his while 
to renew his stock, even if he had had the 
necessary funds for sodoing. But in truth 
he had no money now but what Bedeau 
chose to advance to him. He was com- 
pletely in his rival’s power; and all the 
village knew it. There was no longer any 
pretence as to his having saved money, 
nor did he himself attempt to disguise that 
things had gone badly with him. Those 
who had left him in the beginning would 
gladly have returned to him now, had such 
a course been possible to them; but they 
also were, most of them, under the do- 
minion of the money-lender, who was by 
this time a landed proprietor and the rich- 
est man in the place. 

Oddiy cnough, as the gossips thought, 
this change of circumstances produced no 
diminution of the intimacy between the two 
families. Honorez always spoke of Bedeau 
as his best friend; nor could it be denied 
that the sharp practitioner appeared to 
have kept a soft corner in his flinty heart 
for the simple old man whom he had so re- 
morselessly robbed of his means of sub- 
sistence. During Honorez’ lifetime his 
family always lived in tolerable comfort ; 
and when, stricken by sudden paralysis, he 
died, Bedeau astonished everybody by be- 
having with 3 generosity that no one would 
have expected of him, and which he cer- 
tainly was never known to exhibit on any 
subsequent occasion. 

Old Honorez, lying helpless and tongue- 
tied on his bed, had struggled hard to say 
something to his old schoolfellow and 
creditor, but could not. Bedeau must have 
understood him, however, for he just 
touched the prostrate man’s shoulder with 
his hand, saying, “ Ve craiguez rien ;” and 
then, without further words or leave-tak- 
ing, left the room. 

Bedeau paid the expenses of the funeral, 
freely forgave the widow the heavy debt 
owing to him on the part of her late husband, 
and even allowed her to realize what small 
sum she could out of the sale of the stock. 
He did not, however, become himself a 
buyer, being a man who, though he might, 
upon occasion, give money away, could not 
bring himself to make a bad bargain. 

Mme. Honorez, a worn, nervous woman, 
who feared the usurer more than any mortal, 
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was quite overcome by this unexpected 
liberality. She went down on her knees 
to thank and bless the man who had 
achieved her husband’s ruin. Then she 
sold her small property, hired the second 
floor of a house by the harbour, and there, 
partly by taking in washing, partly by 
working with her needle, managed to keep 
body and soul together, and avoid debt. 

At this time Pierre Honorez was in his 
twentieth year, Jean Bedeau was cighteen, 
and Suzanne Honorez seventeen. The 
three of them had been brought up like 
children of the same parents, and as such 
they continued to live, spending all their 
spire time together, and seldom letting a 
day pass without seeing one another. 
Pierre, however, had now but little spare 
time. He was a tall, muscular young fel- 
low, hard-working and sober, earning 
enough by this time, as a vigneron and in 
other ways, to keep himself and give some 
aid to his mother, who often stood in great 
need of help. 

Jean Bedeau, on the contrary, had more 
spare time than he knew what to do with; 
for though he might have employed him- 
self — and indeed would have liked to do 
so—in his father’s vineyard, that eccen- 
tric personage would never allow him to 
do a stroke of work. Himself a man who 
could not exist without unremitting labour 
of one kind or another, he was never $0 
pleased as when he saw his son standing 
idly by while others toiled: “Jean does 
not need to work,” he would say, with a 
grim smile of satisfaction ; “his fortune is 
made.” He encouraged the lad to dress 
in a style superior to that usually affected 
by persons of his station, and nourished I 
know not what vague dreams of seein 
him, some day, the owner of a spick-and- 
span villa on the shores of the lake, and 
of a smart equipage. ; 

Such a course of training would have 
been fatal to nine young men out of ten; 
but it did not prove so to Jean. He read 
a good deal, slipped off his coat and 
worked among the vines when his father 
was not by, and, for the rest, devoted a 
great part of his days to wandering about 
the country with Suzanne Honorcz, a pret- 
ty, fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, who, for her 
part, found the happiness of her life in 
these long strolls. She would take her 
sewing with her and stitch away, sitting 
under the shade of some spreading chest- 
nut-tree, while Jean lay on the grass be- 
side her, and told her of the strange and 
beautiful things he had read of in his 
books. « 

That two young people thus circum- 
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stanced should fall in love with one another 
was not very extraordinary; but neither 
was it, perhaps, surprising that their par- 
ents should be altogether without sus- 
picion as to the probability of such a re- 
sult of their companionship. Mme. Ho- 
norez, anxious and troubled about many 
things, had scarcely yet given a thought 
to the fact that Suzanne was no longer a 
child; and even if she had done so, it 
would never have occurred to her to look 
upon Jean as anything but what she had 
for years been accustomed to regard him 
as—her children’s brother. As for M. 
Bedeau, the idea that his son, for whose 
future he entertained such ambitious proj- 
ects, could marry a pauper, and one who, 
as he had taught himself to believe, was 
his inferior in social standing, would have 
seemed to him so preposterous that any 
one who should have suggested such a 
thing to him would probably only have got 
laughed at for his pains. But a rude 
awakening was in store for this arbitrary 
gentleman. 

There is in the outskirts of La Tour a 
deep fossé, which probably was in former 
times part of a moat surrounding the 
village ; but which now, being a grassy 
place, and cool with the shade of walnut- 
trees, is as quiet and pleasant a spot for 
two lovers to loiter in as could be wished 
for. Turning in here, one day, from the 
dusty high-road, with his note-book in his 
hand, and a pencil between his teeth, and 
being anxious to work out some calcula- 
tion without fear of interruption, M. Be- 
deau became aware of a male and female 
figure pacing slowly under the trees be- 
fore him. The man’s right arm was round 
the girl’s waist, her head was resting on 
his shoulder, and as they passed from 
light to shade and from shade to light 
again, M. Bedeau could see that he kissed 
her forehead more than once. It was 
a pretty picture enough, but Bedeau was 
not one who cared much about pic- 
tures. He grinned sardonically at the 
folly of the two unknown lovers, and re- 
turned to his accounts. But happening 
presently to glance up again, and catching 
sight of the young man’s profile with the 
sun streaming full upon it, he gave vent 
toa sudden and unholy exclamation, and 
hurried after the pair. 

M. Bedeau, in the course of business, 
had had occasion to cultivate the art of 
treading noiselessly. He now approached 
near enough to the delinquents to over- 
hear a part of their conversation before 
they had had any warning of the presence 
ofa third person. “ We shall be rich when 
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we are married, ma petite Suzanne,” Jean 
was saying; “for my father is a wealthy 
man, you know; and then we shall cross 
the Aips, and see Venice and Florence and 
Rome, and all the beautiful places I have 
told you of. And when we come back, 
we will——” The remainder of the pro- 

ramme remained unuttered, for at this 
juncture the speaker’s arm was gripped 
tightly above the elbow from behind, and 
a strong hand made him perform an invol- 
untary pirouette on his heel, and face to 
the right-about. There, within a few 
inches of his own, was his father’s face, 
scarlet with passion, and frowning savage- 
ly. Jean’s heart leapt into his mouth, and 
then for an instant stood still. Suzanne 
gave a faint cry, and leant against the 
nearest tree. 

Bedeau never looked at her, nor did he 
give utterance to a single word, good, bad, 
or indifferent ; but keeping a firm hold on 
his son’s arm, he pushed the young man 
before him, and marched off, at a sharp 
pace, out of the fossé and into the high- 
road. In the same somewhat ludicrous 
fashion he crossed the street, gained his 
own house, plunged through the dark shop 
where the apprentices, who were measur- 
ing*out calico for a couple of customers, 
stared open-mouthed, threw open the door 
of the sitting-room beyond, slammed it be- 
hind him, thrust Jean from him with a 
force that sent the lad staggering into an 
arm-chair on the other side of the room, 
and then, with his hands in his pockets 
and his back to the door, stood scowling 
at the astonished offender. 

For a few moments there was silence. 
Then the father, as his habit was, burst 
into a storm of furious words :—“ Have 
I been a good father to you, vaurien ? 
Have I toiled and sweated and heaped up 
money that you might spend it, you un- 
gratelul dog? Have I ever refused you 
anything? Have I clothed and fed you 
like a prince, and kept you in luxury and 
idleness, hey? Answer me!” 

“Yes, father,” faltered Jean. 

“Then how dare you talk of marrying a 
beggar girl from the streets, and spending 
my money upon her? How dare you? 
Hold your tongue, you insolent rascal, and 
listen to me! You shall ge to her to- 
morrow, and tell her that all this nonsense 
must end at once and forever. Never 
let me hear a syllable of such rubbish 
again, or, as sure as you sit there, I will 
curse you and turn you out of my house. 
Do you hear?” 

Jean rose slowly from the arm-chair. 
He was pale, and trembled a little ; for he 
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was a quiet, rather nervous lad, and he 
was afraid of his coarse, bullying father. 
But he had a will of his own, for all that. 

“I cannot do what you wish,” he said 
in a low voice. 

“Cannot! Pardleu, you shall /” shout- 
ed the other. “Do you know that you 
have not a centime in the world but what 
I give you? Do you know that I can 
make you work for your daily bread, if I 
like? Do not drive me too far.” 

Jean spoke more clearly and firmly now. 
“TI am very sorry, father,” he said, “ but 
you must do what you think best about 
that. As for me, I mean to marry Su- 
zanne Honorez as soon as I shall have a 
home to offer her.” 

Bedeau positively reeled. For years 
past he had been so much in the habit of 
hectoring and browbeating everybody with 
whom he came in contact; he had become 
so accustomed to see people shrink and 
wince at the first tones of his rough, loud 
voice, that the spectacle of this pale-faced 
boy coolly defying him almost deprived 
him of his senses. For a moment he 
thought he would carry out his threat of 
cursing his son and turning him adrift. 
But it was only for a moment. In the 
whole wide world he had no single thing 
to love but this boy. For him, half con- 
sciously, half unconsciously, he had la- 
boured all through the best years of his 
life ; for him he had robbed and oppressed 
the poor, and had made himself hated far 
and wide. He had told nothing but the 
truth when he had spoken of toiling and 
sweating and heaping up money that Jean 
might spend it. And now if he should 
lose Jean, what good would his life be to 
him? He saw that he must use other 
means to gain his point. Bullying, it 
seemed, would not do here. With a great 
effort he commanded his passion, gulped 
down the words that were struggling to 
escape from his lips, and sat down beside 
the table, motioning to his son to take a 
chair opposite to him. 

“ Voyous, mon garcon,” he said, “let 
us be reasonable. What you wish for is 
impossible. If ever you marry Suzanne 
Honorez, not another sou of my money 
shall you see. Be sure of that. But you 
are young and hot-headed; you do not 
know the world, nor what is best for your 
own happiness. There—I can make 
allowances —I have been young myself. 
See now; I will go to Madame Honorez 
myself, and tell her this thing is not to be 
— she will understand. For the rest, you 
are too young, much too young to think 
of marriage yet. Believe me, mon gargon, 
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a wife may be taken at any time of life; 
and the later the better. Now I do not 
ask you to quarrel with the Honorez. 
Heaven forbid that we should quarrel 
with our old friends! You shall walk, and 
row on the lake, and what you: will with 
Pierre and Suzanne, just as of old. Only 
one thing you shall promise me —that 
never again will you speak to Suzanne of 
love or marriage. Come now; am I for- 
giving? Am I generous? I will not dis- 
trust you—I will not spy upon you; all I 
ask for is your word. Come!” 

But Jean shook his head. He could 
only repeat what he had said before. He 
was very sorry; but he intended to marry 
Suzanne Honorez, sooner or later, and he 
Could give no promise that he would 
refrain from speaking to her on the sub- 
ject. Upon this his father broke into 
another tempest of indignation. A long 
and stormy discussion followed, during 
which each of the disputants arrived ata 
more clear appreciation of the other’s 
strength of will; but in the end a compro- 
mise was agreed to. Jean gave his word 
that he would abstain. from paying his 
addresses to Suzanne for the space of one 
year; and though the father would not 
admit that he could, under any circum- 
stances, be brought to give his consent to 
such a marriage, he allowed it to be im- 
plied, by the very fact of his imposing a 
period of silence upon his son, that if 
Jean remained in the same mind at the 
expiration of the twelvemonth, he might 
be disposed at least to allow the matter 
to be discussed. 

“ Twelve months,” thought M. Bedeau, 
as he took his way down the narrow street 
leading to the port; “that is a long time. 
If I do not get that girl married before 
twelve months are over, 1 am a greater 
fool than people are kind enough to think 
me.” 

He had recovered his equanimity, and 
was looking, for him, almost amiable, 
when he reached Madame Horonez’ hum- 
ble dwelling. He climbed the steep stair- 
case, and rapped sharply with his stick on 
the second-floor door. 

“Entrez,” said a rather tremulous 
voice. 

M. Bedeau opened the door, and en- 
tered a scantily furnished, but scrupu- 
lously clean room. There was a bird 
singing in a cage beside the open window 
through which the sunshine streamed; 
there were flowers in pots on the sill; and 
beyond could be seen the deep blue lake 
and the dusky Savoy mountains on the 
opposite shore. Madame Honorez jumped 
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up, letting her work fall on the floor, and 
stood twisting her fingers together nerv- 
ously, as her visitor showed himself. 

“Well,” said Bedeau, abruptly; for it 
was not in the nature of the man to be 
conciliatory to any living creature that 
was afraid of him— “I suppose you have 
heard all about it, hey?” 

“Believe me, M. Bedeau,” began the 
poor woman, in great trepidation, “I 
knew nothing—I suspected nothing — 
till a few minutes ago, Heaven is my 
witness = 

“Yes, yes, yes,” interrupted Bedeau. 
“T know —I know. Is it likely that you, 
the widow of my old friend Honorez—to 
whom I venture to think that I have been 
of some service in my time —I say, is it 
likely that you would deliberately conspire 
to injure and insult me?” 

“Oh, M. Bedeau !” 

“It is all very well to throw up your 
hands, and say ‘Oh, M. Bedeau!’ but 
that does not alter the fact that our chil- 
dren have been making fools of them- 
selves. Not that I blame you. I am per- 
fectly assured that you have never dreamt 
of so impossible a match; and that being 
the case, let us talk things over amicably. 
My boy has given me his word that he will 
think no more upon this subject —at least 
not for a long time; and that you know is 
much the same as saying he will give it up. 
Youth is hot, my good Madame Honorez; 
but fickle — very fickle. Now you, upon 
your part, must make your girl understand 
that the matter is at an end. Do you 
see?” 

Madame Honorez inclined her head. 

“I regret that my son’s folly should 
have caused her any annoyance; but she 
will soon forget it—soon forget it. Now, 
Madame Honorez, I amnot so hard a man 
as I am made out to be. You yourself 
may have some cause to know this.” 

Madame Honorez bent down over her 
work. “You have been very generous, 
M. Bedeau,” she said. 

“Tam always generous to those whom 
I respect,” went on that unconscionable 
old Bedeau. “As to your daughter, who 
is, as far as I have observed, a modest and 
sensible young person, I wish you to un- 
derstand that she shall lose nothing by 
this foolish affair. I interest myself in her 
future. It is I who charge myself with 
finding for her a suitable husband.” 

The air of affable condescension with 
which M. Bedeau made this gratifying an- 
nouncement was too much for the patience 
of even poor, timid, Madame Honorez. 
She became very angry; and though her 
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dread of her formidable visitor was too 
great to allow her to put into words the 
thoughts that were passing in her mind, 
she did contrive to express some amount 
of indignation in her reply. “ You are 
very good, M. Bedeau; but you are quite 
mistaken in thinking that Suzanne is ina 
hurry to get a husband. As to her mar- 
rying Jean, that, I know, is out of the ques- 
tion, and it is not I who would encourage 
her to listen to a man who approached her 
without his father’s consent. But we want 
no suitors here (though it is very kind of 
you, M. Bedeau, to interest yourself about 
us). They wiil come soon enough, with- 
out doubt. It is not every man who looks 
for a large do¢ with his wife. But—you 
may believe me or not, as you please — the 
day of Suzanne’s wedding will be a sad 
day for me.” 

M. Bedeau made a gesture of infinite 
disgust. ‘“ You women are all the same,” 
he said. “I know you—I know you. 
You never wish your daughters to marry 
—oh,no! You never throw them in the 
way of young men who have money — you 
would be incapable of such athing! But 
when you find that your child’s happiness 
is at stake, then you weep, and give way. 
Is not that it?” And M. Bedeau grinned 
at his own wit. ‘ Well, well,” he re- 
sumed; “have it your own way. After 
all, what is it to me whether your daughter 
starves or not? Good morning to you.” 
And getting up abruptly, he left the room, 
slamming the door behind him. As soon 
as he was quite gone, Suzanne crept in 
from the adjoining room; and then the 
two women had a hearty cry together. 

But it must not be supposed from the 
suddenness with which M. Bedeau had 
cut short his interview with the widow 
that he had in the least abandoned his 
project of getting Suzanne safely married 
before the year was out. On the con- 
trary, he was more than ever determined 
that this matter should be speedily accom- 
plished ; nor did he entertain any doubt as 
to his success. Failure was a thing with 
which he had but slight acquaintance. 

And so, from this time, began a drama 
in which the chief parts were played by 
the Bedeau and Honorez families —a 
drama which to lookers-on might have had 
a tolerably strong spice of the comic ele- 
ment, but which, to the principal person- 
ages concerned, was serious enough, and 
even tragic, at times. 

The truth is, that Bedeau, sharp man of 
business and acute observer of his fellow- 
men as he was, was the worst diplomatist 
in the world in any matter where the feel- 
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ings were concerned. He had studied 
human nature from one side only, and was 
now incapable of comprehending that man 
or woman could ever be actuated by any 
higher motive than that of self-interest. 
Basing all his calculations upon this as- 
sumption, he made so complete a fiasco of 
his plot for removing the obnoxious Su- 
zanne from his son’s path, that his worst 
enemies might have found some grain of 
pity for him. In his conversations with Jean 
he never alluded to the cause of disagree- 
ment between them, but he would dwell 
much upon the advantages secured to a 
man who married a woman of good posi- 
tion and connections, drawing, at the same 
time, a piteous picture of the fate of one 
who, depending upon his own manual la- 
bour for his daily bread, should take to 
wife a penniless maid, According to 
Bedeau, two terminations only were pos- 
sible to the career of such an unfortunate 
—suicide or the gallows. To Suzanne, 
on the other hand, whom he now for the 
first time began to take notice of, this 
astute intriguer ‘vould often represent that 
the first duty of a girl who is unable to 
support herself is to marry a well-to-do 
man, and so be of use and assistance to 
her parents. Not, of course, a man de- 
pendent upon his father’s bounty, nor one 
whom his relations did not wish to marry; 
but a kind-hearted, middle-aged man of 
tolerable means; such as M. Bertrand of 
Chexbres, for instance. And, by-the-by, 
was it not strange that M. Bertrand had 
never yet married ? 

Poor Suzanne used to listen to these 
harangues with dread, for she knew that 
each of them was the prelude to a formal 
visit from M. Bedeau, accompanied by a 
friend whom he would gravely present to 
her mother, and who, as it was immedi- 
ately understood, was a candidate for her 
hand. In this manner M. Bertrand of 
Chexbres, M. Joly, the confectioner from 
Vevey, M. Guex of St. Saphorin, and many 
others were presented, made their wishes 
known to Madame Honorez, were humbly 
but firmly rejected, and went their way, 
fuming and wrathful. Not one of these 
men would have dreamt of seeking a bride 
in so obscure a spot as that where Madame 
Honorez had fixed her abode ; but all were 
under obligations to Bedeau, and seeing 
that it might be dangerous to offend him, 
and that Suzanne was really a pretty and 
attractive girl, they consented to sacrifice 
themselves. But to be refused by “ ume fille 
de rien,” as they politely termed her, was 
an affront for which they had not been 
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prepared, and which they found it hard to 
swallow. . 

The suitors departed in anger, and Be- 
deau was as much puzzled as he was an- 
noyed at the turn things were taking. In 
truth, he could hardly have adopted surer 
means to defeat his own object. All 
women, many men, and most children 
could have told him as much; but Bedeau 
was not given to asking counsel of others, 
nor did any one think of proffering him 
unasked advice. 

By the-end of the winter the net result 
of the unfortunate schemer’s line of action 
was this: — Firstly, the boy-and-girl at- 
tachment between Jean and Suzanne be- 
ing strengthened by opposition, and in- 
flamed, on the one side by the violent at- 
tacks of jealousy with which Jean was 
wont to be seized on the arrival of cach 
fresh prétendant, and on the other by 
Suzanne’s weariness of her persecutors 
and longing to confide her sorrows in her 
old playmate, ripened into a deep and Iast- 
ing love. A love, too, that each recog- 
nized, in some sort, in the other; for 
though’the lips may be silent the eyes can 
speak, and we may presume that Jean did 
not consider an eloquent glance, or even 
an occasional hand-pressure, as a violation 
of the promise he had made to his father. 
Secondly, the influential names of MM. 
Guex, Bertrand, Joly and the rest went to 
swell the already long list of M. Bedcau's 
enemies. Thirdly, the inhabitants of La 
Tour de Peilz were now in possession of 
the whole history of Jean’s and Suzanne’s 
love-affair, and had been for some time 
watching with infinite glee M. Bedeau’s 
abortive attempts to separate the young 
people. It is needless to say that the 
usurer got no sympathy from any member 
of the little community. Independently 
of the popularity that both of the lovers 
had acquired, by their universal unselfish- 
ness and readiness to help their neigh- 
bours, the hatred and fear of the old 
money-lender were so general and so 
strong that the mere fact of one of his de- 
signs being defeated was in itself suf- 
ficient to set the whole village chuckling 
with delight. 

Thus it came about that, when the first 
warm days of April were melting the snows 
of the lower mountains, and the meadows 
of La Tour and Blonay were gay with 
crocuses and jonquils, M. Bedeau deter- 
mined to try another plan. He would 
send Jean across the Alps, to Italy. The 
boy should visit Venice and Florence — 
even Rome and Naples also if he desired 
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should see the ruins, the statues, and 
the pictures of which he was wont to read 
so eagerly in the long winter evenings. 
And in this new and attractive world, 
among the Italian olive and orange groves 
—yes, and among the dark-eyed Italian 
women, too, thought M. Bedeau, with a 
short laugh — would he not soon forget 
the little fair-haired beggar girl he had 
left behind him? This scheme had sug- 
gested itself to M. Bedeau much earlier in 
the business, but he had hesitated, for 
two reasons, to put it into practice. In 
the first place, in spite of his wealth (and 
he was far richer than his neighbours im- 
agined), he hated spending money. To 
him, capital laid out on a journey to Italy ap- 
peared to be absolutely unproductive. He 
would as soon have thrown his napoleons 
into the lake as expended them on such 
a purpose. And then, odd as those who 
knew him best would have thought it, he 
shrank from parting with his son. Jean 
was his only companion, his only friend. 
When the boy should be gone, whom 
would he have to exchange a civil word 
with? What should he do with himself 
when his day’s work was over ? 

But these objections must now, M. 
Bedeau felt, be overruled. ‘The money, 
if it ensured the safety of Jean’s future, 
would be well spent; and as for the sepa- 
ration — well, that also was a means to an 
end, and must be submitted to. So he 
made his proposition known to his son, 
by whom it was received with unmixed 
joy. Forbidden to speak to Suzanne upon 
the subject nearest to their hearts, and 
feeling sure enough of her fidelity to leave 
her without alarm, the lad was only too 
glad to seize upon any means of passing 
away the time tiil the long year of his en- 
forced silence should be at anend. His 
adieux were soon made; and so it came 
to piss that M. Bedeau found himself 
standing, one fine morning, in the little 
station of La Tour, looking regretfully 
after the train that was bearing swiftly 
away all that made his life worth hav- 
ing. “He is glad to get rid of me,” 
thought M. Bedeau, with a sigh. “ Bah! 
who cares for anything but himself in 
this world?” Then he went back to his 
business, and bullied his debtors rather 
more than usual. 

Long letters came to him from time to 
time, telling of the wonders in which Jean 
was revelling beyond the Alps; of the 
melting blue skies, of the wide, free Medi- 
terranean, of the palm-trees of the Riviera, 
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and who knows what other strange and 
beautiful sights. Long letters also reached 
the little house by the port, addressed to 
Mile. Suzanne MHonorez, and _ signed 
“ton devoué frere Fean.” For corre- 
spondence had not been forbidden to the 
young wanderer, to whom, indeed, his 
father had never once spoken on the all- 
important question of his marriage since 
their quarrel in the dingy salon six 
months before. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ZUIDER ZEE. 


THE north and very low-lying coast of 
Holland has on several occasions been in- 
undated in an extraordinary manner by 
invasions of the German Ocean; and in- 
deed the history of this part of the Neth- 
erlands narrates a continuous effort to 
keep out the sea, and to reclaim the land 
for serviceable purposes. Of the recov- 
ery of a large tract of land from an old in- 
undation, the most notable instance is that 
of drying up the Haarlem lake or sea, by 
means of steam-pumps and an ingenious 
system of engineering, and which has 
been effected within the last twenty years. 
The Haarlem Sea was a bad case of de- 
struction by water, but nothing to compare 
to that of the Zuider Zee, which began its 
dreadful work of intrusion in 1312, and 
continued to widen the sphere of its oper- 
ations until 1476. A vast extent of coun- 
try was submerged, by which flourishing 
towns and villages were destroyed and the 
lives of hundreds of human beings were 
sacrificed. When the sea had done its 
worst, a productive district of country 
measuring about fifteen hundred square 
miles was covered with salt water, and be- 
came absolutely useless. 

Even after an interval of four hundred 
years, the Zuider Zee does not look like a 
part of the regular ocean. It appears a 
limitless extent of dull brooding waters, 
with low marshy borders ; so that in many 
places its shores are imperfectly distin- 
guishable, while attempts to navigate its 
surface are often attended with extreme 
danger. Submarine shoals extend to the 
verge of the horizon, and banks of yellow 
sand covered by a foot deep of water 
communicate a peculiar colour to the sea. 
Add to this the green flat shore, varied 
only by a steeple or a windmill, and there 
arises in the mind an impression of deep 
repose. You have no occasion either to 
think or to act; you fall into the charm of 
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a calm sweet reverie, and can understand 
how a race which has had such a land- 
scape before its eyes for centuries, has 
laid aside its natural impetucsity for the 
phlegmatic character of the Dutch. 

There are, however, few who have cir- 
cumnavigated this sea; probably not ten 
persons in Holland; it is in truth one of 
the most difficult and dangerous passages. 
On on ordinary map, nothing looks more 
easy; but there are banks of sand extend- 
ing on all sides, and leaving a very nar- 
row channel between them. If a mistake 
occurs in steering, or a blast of wind 
throws the vessel on to one of these banks, 
all is lost. Sad stories are told by sailors, 
and the wrecks lying about the coast shew 
plainly the perils of the voyage. A French 
writer, who is also an artist — M. H. Ha- 
vard — undeterred by these difficulties, de- 
termined to visit the ruins of the old towns 
before decay had effaced the remembrance 
of former capitals, like Medemblik and 
Stavoren, and his “ Voyage aux Villes 
Mortes du Zuiderzée” presents us with 
an interesting account of these out-of-the- 
world places. 

His first object was to choose a suitable 
boat, drawing very little water, and yet 
sufficiently commodious to hold six per- 
sons, and to carry provisions for twenty- 
five days. With the exception of bread 
and a few fresh vegetables, no depend- 
ence can be placed on the resources of 
the country. Water even must be taken, 
for throughout the north of Holland it has 
a most objectionable salt flavour, and is 
injurious to those unaccustomed to its use. 
It was no easy task to find a captain, but 
at length one who had bever been, but 
had all the desire, was found. “ With the 
help of God anda good wind,” said he, 
“we shall prosper. I make two condi- 
tions: to be the judge of the weather, and 
not start when it is bad; and not to work 
on Sunday.” 

The crew was of very modest propor- 
tions, composed of the captain, his wife, 
a boy, and a sailor; all were young and 
agile, and sufficed to handle the little craft. 
They lived a curious existence, rarely 
going on land, never sleeping there, but 
preferring to keep to the waters. The cen- 
tre of the boat was divided into three 
compartments; one for a dining-room, 
which was adorned with old tapestry, a 
carpet, four chairs, and a table; silver 
and glass shone from some shelves, and 
by degrees M. Havard’s sketches were 
hung, as taken, on the walls. The second 
served as a kitchen; and in the third two 
hair mattresses were spread on boards, 
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and made admirable beds; the crew were 
lodged fore and aft. There are few spec- 
tacles more striking than the sea on a 
lovely summer’s night, and on the Zuider 
Zee, nature seems to reach perfection of 
beauty. Our author is enthusiastic in his 
admiration, and assures us that such a 
sight can never be forgotten: the rippling 
waters reflected the stars in their pearly 
tints, while three or four lighthouses 
glowed on the scene with rosy tints. The 
captain promised us fine weather on the 
morrow, but he was mistaken; on awak- 
ing, the boat was rocking violently, the 
wind blew furiously through the ropes, 
and the rain flooded the deck. “It is 
well,” said he, “ that we got into port last 
night, or we should have been wrecked 
on the Lady’s Sandbank; the ropes have 
been broken like a bit of thread, and the 
flagstaff is in three pieces.” But with 
these little variations the voyage was suc- 
cessful and pleasant; and when the time 
for parting came, all were sorry to bid 
adieu, thanks to mutual concessions and 
similarity of feeling. 

One of the prettiest as well as most cu- 
rious of towns is that of Hoorn. Landing 
at the pier, which is commanded by a pic- 
turesque old tower, a worthy study for the 
artist, the traveller finds himself in a clear 
basin of water, bordered by masses of 
shrubs, large trees, and flowers. Over these 
peep the belfries and gables of the houses. 
All are old and striking, covered with 
carvings and bas-reliefs, the pointed roofs 
finishing with a spiral staircase, to give a 
view over the sea. Everywhere are wide 
porches and granite steps: sculptured 
wood and chiselled stone alternate with 
bright-coloured bricks, giving a character 
of gaiety and freshness, which contrasts 
singularly with their great age and old- 
world forms. It seems ridiculous to 
traverse such streets in modern costume ; 
the wide beaver hat and feather, military 
boots, and a rapier at the side, would be 
more in keeping. There are, alas, but few 
to frequent these deserted streets. For- 
merly, Hoorn covered the sea with its mer- 
chant vessels; a thousand carts, bringing 
mountains of cheese weekly, appeared at 
its market; whilst the yearly fair of cattle 
attracted multitudes of strangers from 
France, Germany, and the north. 

The walls and deep ditch which defend- 
ed the town still remain, some of the 
towers are standing, and the rampart is con- 
verted into a promenade, covered with 
trees and gardens. The two gates are 
magnificent in size and details. One named 
the Keepoort, or Cowgate, testifies to the 
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gratitude of the Dutch to the source of 
their riches ; it is surmounted by two cows 
lying down, 2s if contemplating their graz- 
ing sisters in the fields beyond ; others also 
decorate the facade. Through another, 
called Westgate, there arrived, in 1573,a 
poor child worn out with fatigue and pri- 
vation. On a hastily constructed sledge he 
had, with filial affection, laid his old sick 
mother, and fled before the Spaniards. 
Twice he had been arrested on the way, 
and twice, touched by his pious devotion, 
he had been permitted to proceed. The 
people of Hoorn perpetuated the remem- 
brance of this heroic act in a bas-relief 
carved on the gate. 

The weekly market is still held; for, 
after Alkmaar, the largest cheese-trade is 
carried on here. Boer-wagen, covered 
with carvings and bright-coloured paint, 
drive in to the waag, or weighing-house ; 
apretty building of gray stone, with a 
graceful roof pierced by dormer windows. 
The cheeses are piled up, their yellow rind 
shining like gold; and all round walk the 
calm, silent peasants, dressed in black. 
Then two will speak a few words, strike 
the hand several times, bending one or 
two fingers, and then striking them quickly 
out — private signals only known to them- 
selves —and thus arrange the purchase. 
The price is only indicated by the pressure 
of the hand. When this is concluded, the 
porters of the waag come forward, dressed 
in white, with a blue, red, or green hat, 
according to the scales which belong to 
them; the cheese is then laid on a hand- 
cart, and officially weighed. 

The trade of Holland is chiefly confined 
to agricultural products and fish. The 
wide pastures of the island of Texel feed 
two thousand horned cattle, a thousand 
horses, and thirty thousand sheep, which 
are celebrated throughout Europe. Every 
year twelve thousand of the last are ex- 
ported, and the quarterly fair is very pic- 
turesque, when these flocks of sheep and 
lambs are shipped off to the continent. 
Through the basins of Harlingen, the port 
of Friesland, pass oxen and sheep, pigs 
and fowls, with mountains of cheese, 
fruits, and eggs for this country: here 
resort the provision-dealers of London, to 
carry away butter-barrels, which are piled 
up on the docks like cannon-balls in an 
arsenal. The canals are filled with the 
heavy-looking “Zulks, or market-boats, 
which bring the good things of the country 
down to the port. Flax is a very impor- 
tant article of cultivation in Friesland; 
the market of Dokkum is one of the 
largest in Europe. The chief houses of 
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England, Germany, and France have 
agents in this little-town. The soil is in- 
credibly rich; the peasants are well off; 
and there are few farmers who do not own 
some property in addition to the land they 
rent. Itis rarely indeed that a tenant is 
turned out of his farm; families hold 
them for centuries, yet the lease is only 
for five or seven years, and stipulates how 
many head of cattle are to be fed on the 
meadows, and how much manure is to be 
laid on each acre; thus the soil is kept up 
to a wonderful state of fertility. 

When De Ruyter tied to his mast the 
broom, as an indication that he had swept 
his enemies from the North Sea, and 
sailed up the Thames, his squadron had 
several vessels fitted out by the city of 
Hoorn. On one were two negroes, who 
had the boldness to carry away the figure- 
head from a ship lying in the river. The 
trophy was brought to Hoorn, and as a 
remembrance, an escutcheon was carved, 
and placed on a monument supported by 
two bronze negroes. Among the notabil- 
ities who were born here may be men- 
tioned Abel Tasman, who discovered Tas- 
mania and New Zealand; Jan Koen, who 
founded Batavia in 1619; and Shouten, 
who doubled Cape Horn, calling it after 
his native city. 

The peasants of North Holland shew a 
great passion for colour; the red brick 
houses have yellow shutters and pale-green 
window-frames: not content with this, 
they paint nature itself; up to the lowest 
branches the trees are covered with white 
or blue; whilst the walks in the garden 
are straw-colour, with two red stripes at 
each side, which do not harmonize weil 
with the closely cut hedges and gay flower- 
beds. In the village of Opperdoes many 
of the houses open into the stables, clean 
as any drawing-room, paved with tiles, 
and sanded with different colours, where 
the black and white cows stand on fresh 
litter, and the pails and buckets shine 
like gold and vermilion. Through this is 
the sitting-room, where handsome fresh- 
coloured girls, in the large cap and golden 
helmet-shaped head-dress, engage in 
charming fancy-work. 

There are usually two doors td the 
house: one small one for daily use; the 
other sculptured, ornamented, and gilded, 
only to be opened for baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals. All these are the occasion 
of interminable feasts. When the master 
of the house dies, he is dressed in black, 
with a white cotton night-cap on his head, 
and laid in his coffin, the face being un- 
covered. On the following day the fam- 
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ily assembles ; the widow, covered with a 
large black hood, sits at the foot of the 
corpse, and the religious service begins. 
When the preacher has ended, she bursts 
into a loud wail; the coffin is taken up, 
carried out of the ornamented door, and 
placed on a car, the widow seating her- 
self on the coffin. Every peasant-woman 
cuts off her hair on her wedding-day, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of her 
husband. Ornaments of all kinds are put 
on to cover up this act of vandalism; 
frontals of gold which are worth twenty or 
thirty pounds. The origin of this device 
is said to be, that the Dutch in former 
days loved the bottle too well, and the 
feast often terminated in violent quarrels, 
ending in a regular battle ; and the women, 
wishing to save their heads from these 
conjugal attentions, adopted a metal hel- 
met. This may be a doubtful interpreta- 
tion; but it is certain that in many mu- 
nicipalities where conjugal scrimmaging 
was not unknown, it was the law to charge 
a husband who beat his wife with the pay- 
ment of a ham, and two hams when the 
wife struck her husband. 

Medemblik, the old capital of western 
Friesland, would be a charming city if an- 
imation could be restored to it, but is now 
like a vast cemetery; a mortal sadness 
creeps over the solitary traveller as he 
passes over deserted quays, wide streets, 
and promenades. Long before Enkhui- 
zen and Hoorn existed, it sheltered kings 
and their armies. Here resided the fa- 
mous King Radbod, whom Pepin and 
Charles Martel did their best to convert to 
the Christian religion by armies and 
lances. He even consented to be bap- 
tised, but when his foot was in the baptist- 
ery, he hesitated, and asked the bishop if 
the kings his ancestors were in heaven or 
hell. The bishop replied that they were 
doubtless in the latter place, secing that 
they had not been baptised ; then said the 
king: “ I would rather go where my friends 
are, than follow the few that are in Para- 
dise.” 

One by one the old houses are dropping 
to pieces ; the walls are rent, and the cen- 
tre of the town is alone inhabited. For- 
merly, it had the privilege of a mint; 
fleets were armed ; and around its mag- 
nificent docks splendid buildings still ex- 
ist, but are deserted. Black and white 
cows graze peacefully on the green, which 
is surrounded by the grandest building in 
Holland for the construction of ships, now 
empty; and the former garden belonging 
to the admiral, once containing the finest 
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collection of plants in Europe, is planted 
with potatoes. 

Unfortunately, the people do not care 
to preserve their relics. The Stadhuis 
possessed a remarkable hall, but the 
wood-carvings have been taken down, and 
sold to an amateur. The castle, one of 
the oldest in Holland, where Radbod held 
his court, has been partially demolished. 
The remains are very interesting; here 
was placed the statue of the Friesland 
goddess Medea, to whom human sacrifices 
were offered. As it was gilt, and the sun 
shone upon it, the city received its name 
from this circumstance — A/edza blickt, or 
shines. 

Among the other old towns, that of 
Kampen possesses many antiquities. Of 
its seven gates, the four best are still 
—— The Brothers’ Gate, in the 
midst of a lovely flower-garden, is one of 
the finest specimens of the architecture 
of the sixteenth century. It was named 
after the monastic order of the Brothers 
of Common Life, who did a good work in 
copying and preserving manuscripts. Ge- * 
rard Groot was their founder, and they 
lived in absolute poverty, giving all they 
received to learned clerks who assisted 
them in their literary labours. There 
are some remarkably fine churches; but 
the gem of this old imperial city is the 
town-hall, which is a real feast to the eye 
of the artist. It has a fagade of brick and 
stone, high roof pierced with dormer win- 
dows, and between every window are pin- 
nacled niches filled with statues of the 
sixteenth century. 

Within are two halls, just as they were 
when built; decorated with exquisite 
wood-carving and carved stalls, and seats 
fastened to the wall. Flags, pikes, hal- 
berds, partisans, witnesses to the struggles 
of old times, garnish the walls, and some 
formidable syringes of polished brass, 
shining like gold, which were used to 
throw boiling oil on assailants who ap- 
proached too close to the walls. Nothing 
can give a better idea of a hall of justice 
in the sixteenth century than the second 
chamber, with its superb balustrade, stalls 
divided by Ionic columns, and the chim- 
ney-piece of four stages, unequalled in 
Europe for its fine statues and bas-reliefs. 

Happily, the people have preserved their 
old municipal documents, instead of sell- 
ing them for waste-paper; now they are 
priceless. A good library, pictures, and 
goldsmith’s work, belonging to the an- 
cient _ are interesting. There is 
a small gold box, called the bean-box, 
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containing twenty-four beans, six of silver- 
gilt, and eighteen of polished silver. 
When the members of the council were 
chosen for particular work, these beans 
were handed round; those who drew the 
gilt beans entered on their duties, the 
rest being rejected. 

The island of Marken is entirely occu- 
pied by fishermen, and is extremely sin- 
gular, for, owing to the perfectly level soil, 
and consequent inundations, the people 
have raised mounds of earth on which to 
build their seven villages. The houses 
are of wood, only one story in height, and 
painted green, blue, or black, with red-tile 
roofs ; some are raised on poles, and look 
like immense cages suspended in the air. 
Of the thousand inhabitants only women 
and children are to be met with on week- 
days — their intrepid husbands being far 
out on the Zuider Zee, fishing for plaice 
or herrings. Habituated from infancy to 
go through danger and fatigue, they are 
a fine race of men; content with the per- 
fect equality which prevails over the 
* whole island, and wishing for no luxuries, 
they become small capitalists. The 
houses are divided into as many rooms as 
the family requires, the bedroom being 
the largest and most adorned. The bed 
is a box inthe wall, difficult to get into, 
and inclosed by curtains. The sheets and 
pillows are embroidered in open work, 
forming a kind of guipure lace pecul- 
iar to Marken, and really elegant in de- 
sign. The walls are covered with blue 
china, Japanese porcelain, and curiosities : 
a Friesland cuckoo clock; old brass chan- 
deliers, shining like gold; and the oak 
cupboard, filled with large glasses and 
delft ware, complete the picture. Ma- 
dame Klok, the confectioner of the island, 
has a splendid collection of china and pic- 
tures, as well as six beautifully carved 
cabinets, equal in style and preservation. 
These wonderful relics of old Dutch art 
enjoy a real celebrity, so that the queen of 
Holland came last year to see them. 

As the island is one huge meadow, the 
grass is made into hay. Twice a year, 
mowers come from the continent to cut it; 
they are called “green Germans,” with 
their small helmet-shaped hats and large 
pipes. Their work ended, they depart, and 
the young girls turn the hay, and when dry, 
fill their light barques, then traverse the 
canals which cross the island in every 
direction to the port, where it is to be 
shipped. Nothing is more picturesque than 
these handsome women in their national 
costume of red, with large white head- 
dresses, working in the green fields, their 
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fair hair—for they do not cut it off— 
fluttering in the breeze. On Sunday, all 
the boats are in shore; long, brilliantly 
coloured processions wend their way to 
church; after which all enjoy the weekly 
family gathering. Up to midnight, the 
houses are lighted up, and lanterns flit 
about; the boats are filling, lovers are part- 
ing, wives accompany their husbands, and 
soon the sea is covered with what re- 
sembles a cloud of glow-worms. Quiet- 
ness settles down, for there is no trade; 
furniture, dress, beer, and even bread, all 
come from the mainland. 

Though many of the churches were 
formerly fine examples of Medizval archi- 
tecture, the hand of the iconoclast has de- 
stroyed much of their beauty ; they are now, 
as a rule, whitewashed, and look cold and 
bare. That of Wester-Kirk has preserved 
its marvellous wood-carving in an old pul- 
pit, which was once supported on columns 
of silver, now exchanged for bronze. The 
descendants of the Anabaptists or Men- 
nonites still flourish at Harlingen; and 
though once so violent, are only noted for 
their mutual and rather exclusive Christian 
love, as forming one large family. In the 
church of the Old Catholics at Enkhuizen, 
the ancient sacerdotal vestments are pre- 
served from the time when the archbishop 
of Utrecht, their first head, was excom- 
municated by the pope in 1725. 

This is probably the only country where 
skating races are held. Young and old, 
rich and poor, enter the arena, which is a 
long straight canal, and nothing can give 
an idea of the dizzy rush of the competi- 
tors. The prize is always a piece of valu- 
able plate, a trophy which is preserved in 
the family with great care, for to obtain it 
the owner must have striven with eighty or 
a hundred others. When Z/e race is over, 
every one puts on his or her skates, and 
crowds cover the canal; here twenty, hand 
in hand, form a long chain; there an ele- 
gant little sledge is pushed by a brother or 
husband; or the grand carved sledge, 
gilded and painted with bright colours, is 
drawn by a fine horse, adorned with red 
rosettes and bells. 

Whether it would be possible, with any 
practical advantage, to drain the Zuider 
Zee, and dyke out the ocean, we are unable 
to say. The Dutch are a most indefati- 
gable and calculating people, and if the 
thing could be done, or were worth doing, 
they would do it; thereby adding largely 
to their available territory. The drainage 
of the Haarlem sea or lake has, we under- 
stand, succeeded commercially. The first 
time we visited it was in 1838, when we 
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saw a stretch of twenty miles of water. 
On revisiting Haarlem in 1862, we sawa 
wide-extended series of green fields dotted 
with farmhouses, and possessing all the in- 
dications of rural prosperity. The expul- 
sion of the Zuider Zee would, however, be 
a much more serious undertaking; but it 
would not surprise us to learn that steps 
at least were taken to greatly circumscribe 
its dimensions. 
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Att kinds of wise sayings have been 
uttered and recorded about books — how 
they are the means by which we make the 
great minds of other generations our per- 
sonal friends, and so forth. But these 
grand reflections, with all their undeniable 
truth, are meant of course to apply to the 
contents of books, and then only in a lim- 
ited degree: fora good deal of print and 
paper was employed by the small minds 
as well as great minds, in ancient times as 
in modern. But books themselves, after 
long companionship, come to have an 
actual personality, for many of us. They 
are to me “a substantial world,” in more 
senses than Wordsworth’s. The material 
tangible volume becomes a_ personal 
friend,—like the familiar walking-stick, 
or well-accustomed pipe. The very 
leather and lettering form themselves into 
a countenance —sometimes quite as ex- 
pressive as some of those which belong 
to our human flesh-and-blood companions. 
Such distinctive physiognomy is not pat- 
ent to any one except the owner. The 
casual bachelor finds an_ embarrassing 
family likeness in all babies: but to the 
mother’s eye there lies a world of individ- 
ual expression in the winking and staring 
eyes, and the pimple which represents a 
nose, in the face of her own particular 
offspring. ! could pick out any one of my 
own books, which has any claim to old 
acquaintance, from the bottom of a pile of 
strangers, almost at a glance. The very 
stains upon their backs and sides are 
known to me, and in some cases have a 
history of their own—scars which tell of 
more or less honourable warfare. There 
are many such volumes whose loss would 
be out of all proportion to their actual 
value in the book-market; and the idea of 
their being replaced by a smart new 
edition would be an outrage to their 
owner’s feelings the same in kind, if not 
in degree, as an offer to make up to a 
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mother the loss of a pet child by the im- 
portation of a bran-new baby. 

Few modern books are of a character 
thus to take rank as personal friends. 
Many are pleasant enough companions for 
the hour: but, for the most part, we go 
our i and forget them. Being a re- 
spectable household, and feeling our lit- 
erary duties and responsibilities accord- 
ingly, we subscribe to “ Mudie’s.” Down 
comes by rail the monthly box, and the 
red and blue volumes strew the tables in 
the women’s quarters, and frequently find 
their way, it must be admitted, to the 
study of this present writer. Well, here 
and there, no doubt, a very pleasant vol- 
ume comes to hand, which makes a per- 
ceptible addition to our stock of ideas, 
and shows us something either of the 
world without us or the world within us 
in new and interesting aspect. But how 
unfortunately rare are such books, now as 
ever! and how much more difficult it is, 
in the present inundation of printed paper, 
to pick out of the heap of rubbish the one 
or two—vari nantes in gurgite vasto— 
which itis really worth while to sit down 
and read! As to being guided in such 
selection by reviews, in the first place, 
tastes in literature, as in other things, 
honestly differ; and it is by no means 
certain that the book which interests the 
reviewer will interest you; and in the 
second place, everybody knows how a 
good deal of this reviewing is done. It is 
not that a favourable notice of any volume 
is matter of bribery and corruption, — our 
periodical literature is far too respectable 
for that; nor yet that a truculent critique 
is often the mere indulgence of a personal 
grudge. Such unwarrantable abuses of 
what ought to be considered a public trust 
are not unknown in literature, but they 
are of rare occurrence. But the converse 
practice is common enough, and notorious 
enough, and threatens to degrade profes- 
sional criticism to the level of an auc- 
tioneer’s advertisement. An author’s 
book finds its way mysteriously into the 
hands of a personal friend for review, and 
the critical notice becomes a mere laud- 
atory congratulation. “Ox arrive guand 
ona des camarades.” The obligation is 
possibly repaid in kind: and it would be 
amusing, if it were not irritating, to trace 
in some patent cases the working of this 
“ cameraderie.” 

In these days, when everybody reads, 
or at least thinks it becoming to have 
books lying on the table, it is not wonder- 
ful that books of all kinds should be man- 
ufactured; and therefore not at all won- 
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derful that many of them should be so 
bad. There seems no hope of any im- 
provement in this respect. The general 
spread of education and of the power to 
read (one can hardly say the taste for 
reading) has this effect amongst others: 
that the great majority of readers now do 
not know a good book from a bad one. 
Nay, in many cases they prefer the in- 
ferior article, if it appeals successfully to 
some of their lower tastes. There are 
people who honestly relish a quartern of 
gin more than a glass of Roederer’s cham- 
pagne ; and it is mere folly to submit the 
finer flavours of your chef to the palate of 
a man who can enjoy a garlic stew. It is 
all very well for your delicate Horace to 
anathematize the iron stomachs of the 
reapers; they can laugh, in their turn, at 
the squeamish fancies of the poet. Even 
in decent society—in conversation with 
people who from habit and education 
might be presumed to have had their 
taste in reading decently cultivated — one 
is startled from time to time at being 
called upon to admire some new book 
which one has cast angrily aside for its 
utter folly or stupidity. It is embarrass- 
ing to one’s politeness (especially if you 
are helping to make talk with a fair neigh- 
bour at a dinner-table), and risks the being 
set down as cynical or conceited, to assert 
conscientiously that the thing is utter rub- 
bish; it would seem to imply an incapacity 
on the part of your neighbour to discern 
good from evil. Yet something might be 
done in the way of discouragement of such 
trash by pronouncing against it coura- 
geously, and even on in society. A 
good many people order books very much 
as they would order an article of dress or 
furniture—the last new thing which is 
talked about, or which they see in other 
people’s houses. ‘ 

But what would fairly be ground of sur- 
prise, if we did not all feel almost equally 
guilty in the matter, is, that we should be 
so eager to read indifferent new books, 
when we have so many excellent old ones 
which are rarely opened. Even in an 
ordinary book-room, which the possessor 
would hardly care to dignify with the 
name of “library,” how much is there 
which would far better repay the reader, 
even in point of interest, for the time 
expended than the modern red and blue 
volumes which are shovelled in upon us, 
month after month! The most voracious 
literary appetite cannot keep pace with 
the current supply, even after the heap 
has been carefully sifted, and the large 
residuum of rubbish got rid of. The con- 
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sequence is that very much of our best 
English literature of the past is becoming 
less and less known to general readers. 
Southey says that if he had to cut down 
his library of (fourteen thousand volumes) 
to nineteen authors, he would retain Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, Spenser and Milton, 
Lord Clarendon, Thomas Jackson, Jeremy 
Taylor, South, Isaak Walton, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Thomas Fuller, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Southey’s taste may be said to be 
somewhat severe, and some whose judg- 
ment is at least equal to his would have 
made more than one substitution in the 
list; but, taking it as it stands, with the 
exception of Shakespeare, and perhaps 
Milton, how much is known, beyond the 
names, to average readers of the present 
generation, of the authors who are thus 
selected by high authority as representa- 
tives of English literature? I am partly 
shocked and partly ashamed sometimes, 
when in the course of conversation with 
some of my younger friends I venture to 
make reference to some book of the past 
which would have seemed to me the com- 
mon property of all educated Englishmen, 
to find that I am speaking as it were in an 
unknown tongue. A young lady of my 
acquaintance, who was really in other re- 
spects fairly well-informed, had never 
heard of any “Spectator” except the 
modern newspaper which bears that name. 
It was impossible to tell her that she ought 
to be ashamed of herself; so that one felt 
one’s self rather ashamed at having ven- 
tured on the allusion. It is true that on 
the other hand I have been somewhat dis- 
comfited by my own ignorance in the mat- 
ter of such modern standard literature as 
“Happy Thoughts” and “The Comic 
History of England.” 

I confess to a feeling, which I suspect 
is shared by other book-owners also, that 
the mere possession and ownership of a 
volume involves the right to consider one’s 
self in some sense master of its contents. 
The adepts in mesmeric science have pro- 
fessed, by placing a book under their pil- 
low, or on the top of their heads, or even 
on the pit of their stomachs, to know as 
much about it, or possibly more, than peo- 
ple who have read it in the common old- 
fashioned way. [If this system of study 
were at all communicable by teaching, it 
would surely make rapid fortunes for its 
professors at either of our universities. ] 
Is it not much more reasonable to suppose 
that the intimate relation between a book 
and its owner places them, at least to some 
extent, in intellectual rapport? Can a 
man be utterly a reprobate, for instance, 
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who keeps Jeremy Taylor on his shelves 
in any decent kind of binding? If it was 
something for the meaner flower to have 
lived near the rose, is it nothing for a 
man’s moral improvement to have drank 
in, from time to time, the delicate russia- 
leather fragrance of a St. Chrysostom in 
folio? I remember once walking with a 
friend through his library (he, like myself, 
held that books were very good company 
even while they stood upon their shelves) 
when he remarked somewhat apologetic- 
ally, nodding towards one of the compart- 
ments, “ I want to strengthen my divinity.” 
I knew perfectly well what he meant. It 
was not that he was troubled by any specu- 
lations of our modern rationalists or mate- 
rialists. It was simply that in his literary 
parliament he felt that special interest was 
not adequately represented. By the next 
time we met he had become the possessor 
of Matthew Poole’s “Synopsis” and the 
“ Critict Sacri” —a magnificent line of 
vellum folios. “Those,” he remarked, 
pointing to them with the evident satisfac- 
tion of a want supplied — “those I call 
solid divinity.” I doubt whether he had 
read or ever would read much of them, but 
I feel sure he was the better for them. 
He must have felt that there he held the 
key to all Bishop Colenso’s arithmetical 


puzzles, and that Mr. Voysey’s “ Sling and 


Stone,” and all such small heretical artil- 
lery, would rattle harmless against the 
seven-fold shield of that orthodox vellum. 
To have an author on your shelves to 
whom you cam apply for help in case of 
need, is something like the comfort of hav- 
ing a doctor sleeping in the house during 
the critical period of a fever; you may not 
want to call him up in the night, but there 
he is, ready and able, if wanted. I am no 
geologist myself, and should be puzzled to 
answer off-hand, if asked, whether I am 
living on, the oolite or the blue lias; but I 
have the most perfect confidence in the 
last edition of our county history, with its 
special supplements, and should not feel 
my ignorance half so much when [ have 
this member of my literary family to repre- 
sent me. I feel like the father whose son 
has taken a first-class at Oxford, or whose 
daughter is the belle of the season, and 
who is conscious of a distinct share, as 
proprietor, whether in the beauty or the 
scholarship. 

Let me confess, therefore, that I have a 
distinct affection for my books wholly in- 
dependent of any literary gratification to 
be derived from them. Some of those 
which I could least bear to part with are 
books which I never have read, and know 
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that I never shall read, in the flesh. Just 
as one can sit in silence with an old and 
intimate friend, or walk by his side with a 

uiet satisfaction, without caring to be con- 
tinually chattering, and the feeling of com- 
panionship is none the less real because 
each is pursuing at the moment his own 
separate line of thought; so it is with 
some of the occupants of my study-shelves. 
I look lovingly at their honest faces (I have 
already said that a book’s face lies in its 
back), wearing the same familiar aspect 
that they have worn for years; I know 
that there is good stuff there within, should 
I ever have occasion for its use, and am 
perfectly content with this kind of inherit- 
ance zz fosse. Good heavens! how many 
dear old friends have we all, from whom a 
three days’ visit would be utterly insup- 
portable, if they were bound to give utter- 
ance, and we to listen, during all that 
time, to all that is in their excellent hearts ; 
or if we were bound to keep them inces- 
santly in conversation! And what a thin- 
ning there would be both of books and 
booksellers, if no one was allowed to pos- 
sess or hire a book which he did not mean 
to read ! 

So it becomes an increasing delight to 
me, the lazier I grow in the matter of 
actual reading, to sit in my arm-chair in 
the little room which is called my “ study,” 
and look round at the faces (miscalled the 
backs) of my old friends who are ranged 
round its four walls. My eye wanders 
along that shelf of Greek and Roman 
classics, drawn up there in a decent and 
comely order, now rarely broken by an in- 
— hand. There they repose, in a 
sort of honourable retirement — a company 
who have seen service, like the Roman 
emeriti, and are like to see it no more. I 
do not profess to be among that crowd of 
English gentlemen who (as we are told on 
excellent authority) constantly read their 
Horace; nor am I in the the habit, like 
some modern statesmen, of beginning 
every day with a tonic morning-draught of 
Homer. Still, the inside of those volumes 
is not entirely unfamiliar to me ; and there 
are occasions — say, when the rare advent 
of an old college friend raises the question 
of adisputed quotation, — when some one 
of the veteran battalion is called to the front 
and put through his facings. But those 
shelves contain for me much more than 
the history and the poetry of Greece and 
Rome, interesting and important as those 
may be. Bound up in those worn vol- 
umes there lies for me the history,and a 
great deal of such poetry as there was in 
them, of my earlier years. If I were to 
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range them in the chronological order in 
which they came into my possession, they 
would serve quite as a memoria technica 
to me in the way of autobiography. I 
have often thought of so arranging them ; 
but the line would dress so very badly — 
fat duodecimos coming in between tall 
octavos —that I cannot make up my mind 
to such an unsightly order of parade. 
Even in a library, one has to sacrifice 
something to appearances. So, as in the 
case of biographical records, I keep the 
shabbier and less reputable-looking, as 
much as may be, out of sight, in the top 
shelves and the dark corners. / know 
where they all are, but it is not necessary 
to force them into the glaring light, and so 
call the attention of my friends and of the 
public to their unprepossessing features. 
I can still, in my own fancy, marshal them 
consecutively according to the date of our 
first acquaintance, and gather under the 
head of each volume a more or less pleas- 
ant set of reminiscences. 

There lurks in that farthest corner, only 
dimly perceptible even to my experienced 
eye, a dirty and broken-cornered copy of 
the “ Colloquies of Erasmus.” That was 
my first Latin text-book; the combined 
torment and interest of my earliest scholar- 
days. For I had a high idea, when I first 
set foot on the ladder of classical learning, 
of the dignity of beginning Latin, as ap- 
proximating me in some degree to that 
manly status which all small boys earnest- 
ly aspire to. The difficulty of the thing 
did not in. the least diminish this feeling 


—it was something like getting up ona 
very tall horse; the pony, of course, was 
much easier and safer, as was the English 
history-book compared with the Latin de- 
clensions ; but the see A and Mrs. Mark- 


ham were also accessible to girls, which, 
in the days of innocence to which my 
memory goes back, was not the case with 
Erasmus’ Latin. The old churchman’s 
“ Colloquies” are little known to modern 
schoolboys, and indeed it was an unusual 
text-book even in my youngest days. But 
it chanced that my earliest preceptor was 
of an old-fashioned type, and apt to forget 
that the world of letters had moved for- 
wards since his own school-time. Yet 
when I now take down the little shabby 
volume, and turn over the dog’s-eared 
leaves, I very much incline to question 
whether we have moved in the right direc- 
tion in teaching Latin to children. The 
quaint dialogues in which my old master 
used to take the one part himself — spout- 
ing out his Latin phrases with a sonorous 
twang which would horrify modern ears, 
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while he made me boggle and shuffle 
through the other —made me acquainted 
with some of the vocabulary and idioms 
of the language more rapidly, I think, and 
perhaps quite as accurately, as the repeti- 
tion on paper and wivd voce of those dis- 
jointed sentences which make upa mod- 
ern Latin “ Delectus ” or “ Palestra,” or 
the monotonous and tantalizing utterances 
of a very popular exercise-book which I 
find in the hands of my own youngsters, 
in which one Balbus seems to be perpet- 
ually admonishing some unknown boy, 
and Caius arriving with the news that it is 
“all over with the army.” 

Boys have, or used to have, a good deal 
of natural curiosity; and to any but the 
veriest intellectual dunce some kind of 
cohesion in the story — whether it be his- 
tory, dialogue, or fable—tends to excite 
the interest, and put some spirit into the 
task: and this dealing with Latin words 
and phrases as though they were mere 
counters to be moved by certain rules into 
certain places, seems to be making Latin, 
if it ever is made by such a process, ina 
very mechanical fashion. I have beenap- 
pealed to sometimes —as the benevolent 
parent in the domestic drama —to help 
in the manufacture of this kind of patent 
Latin, during the holidays: and having 
contracted in my younger days the not un- 
reasonable habit (as it was then consid- 
ered) of trying to understand what I read, 
I have caught myself sliding into a weak 
curiosity as to what that wall was which 
Balbus was so constantly building and 
never seemed able to complete, or what 
was the private history of “the boy” 
whose name I could never find mentioned, 
or what army it was that met with that 
terrible disaster. 

Now the dialogues of Erasmus gener- 
ally contained a little drama of their own, 
not the less amusing from its quaint con- 
trast with the sayings and doings of mod- 
ern life. Look at this dialogue between 
Nicholas and Hieronymus, two school- 
boys of the day, who are mustering up 
boldness to ask the master for a holiday. 
With allits antique quaintness, it is surely 
at least as likely to coax a boy into Latin 
as the drier food which is given him 
now. 


Nicholas. Our feelings, and the weather, and 
the day, all invite to play. 

Hieronymus. They do invite us, verily : it is 
only the master who gives no invitation. 

Nich. We must hire an orator, to extort a 
holiday from him. 

Hier, Extort indeed! You may twist the 
club out of the hand of Hercules before you 
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twist a holiday out of him. Yet nobody was 
fonder of play than he was once. 

Nich, True—but he has long forgotten 
that he was ever a boy himself. He is very 
ready and liberal in the matter of caning, but 
on this point he is miserably stingy. 

Hier. Well, we must put forward some fel- 
low as our “ /egatus ’? — somebody with a good 
amount of cheek— whom he won’t frighten 
with his savage answers. 


Cocles is asked to undertake the office, 
and rather unwillingly consents. 


Cocles. Good morning, master. 

Master. What does this nonsensical fellow 
want now? 

Coct. Hope you are well, worshipful master. 

Mast. A very suspicious politeness. — I’m 
well enough. 

Cocl. Y our whole flock desires leave to play. 

Mast. You do nothing else but play, leave 
or no leave. 


The ambassador promises, on behalf of 
himself and fellow-scholars, that they will 
“make it up” again: that cheerful delu- 
sion, still common to men as to school- 
boys, by which we so liberally discount 
the future. The master asks what pledge 


they will give for this repayment. Cocles, 
in true classical phrase, offers to pledge 
his head. The master, with a grim wit 
which the late Dr. Keate would have 
highly appreciated, suggests that his 


“other end” would be more appropriate. 
But the holiday is given, which makes the 
lesson end quite pleasantly. 

There is an amusing dialogue again 
between Silvius and Johannes, who are 
going up to lesson with the miserable con- 
sciousnesss that they don’t know it, and 
discuss the probable result —the more ter- 
rible in prospect because most likely “ the 
squint-eyed usher” will take their form 
that particular morning. And there is a 
lively scene in the playground, where a 
French and a German scholar play a game 
of bowls together, and the French boy, 
who is beaten, is sentenced by the umpire 
as a penalty to shout three times succes- 
sively —“ Floreat Germania /” —a more 
terrible sentence to a Frenchman now. 

Erasmus has led us into a wander- 
ing and perhaps heretical discussion, and 
must go back to his corner. If the scho- 
lastic world goes round like the world of 
fashion, our grandchildren may possibly 
be found learning his “ Colloquies ” again, 
just as our wives are wearing their grand- 
mothers’ hats and farthingales.* I am 
almost tempted now to take down that 


* Since writing the above, I see with satisfaction the 
announcement of a new school edition of the ‘‘ Collo- 
quies.”’ 
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thin volume that stands very near him, 
and see whether “ Phzedrus’ Fables ” would 
still amuse me as they used to do. I re- 
member that the book actually has pic- 
tures in it — fancy a modern Latin school- 
book with illustrative woodcuts! It was 
none the less useful as a means of instruc- 
tion on that account, so faras I see. If 
you did not know that s¢#za was Latin for 
an ape, you had him there bodily in the 
cut, which was quite as likely to make 
you remember him as if you had looked 
the word out in half-a-dozen dictionaries. 
Sometimes, indeed, the pictures were 
more obscure than the text, and were 
chiefly of service in exciting the youthful 
curiosity as to what they could possibly 
mean. One was tempted to work out the 
fable as a key to the hieroglyphic that 
headed it. The viper and the file, and 
the old lady screwing up her nose to in- 
hale the scent of the empty wine-jar, were 
wholly unintelligible by any light of na- 
ture; and the translation or “crib,” to 
which every small schoolboy resorts in 
these days of cheap literature, was a very 
rare luxury then: so that there was no 
clue to the mystery but through the Latin 
itself: and I shudder now when I remem- 
ber how hard that Latin was. But the 
sense of the fable stuck to the memory 
when one ad got,a notion of what the 
words meant; and there was even a feel- 
ing of a small literary conquest having 
been made, a positive result of one’s work, 
which surely our modern small boys can 
never have after droning through a dozen 
lines of a delectus or “ First Latin Book.” 
It is all the difference between an hour on 
the treadmill and a job of useful work. 

It would be too much to introduce here 
all my old friends —and enemies — who 
line those two or three shelves. But those 
two octavo volumes of Brunck’s Sophocles, 
clad in the peculiarly hideous binding in 
which old R——, the school bookseller 
and binder, rejoiced, mark a kind of birth- 
day in my literary history which makes 
them interesting, in spite of their unnat- 
ural ugliness, to my eyes. That second 
volume was the first bock put into my 
hands at a great public school. The 
strange irrationality of the whole proceed- 
ing strikes me now with a sort of ludi- 
crous wonder. I think it struck me even 
at the time, almost child as I was, and 
went nigh to sow in my mind the seeds of 
that dangerous heresy that I had “more 
understanding than my teachers.” To be 
plumped down at once into the middle of 
a Greek tragedy, merely because the form 
in which I was placed happened to have 
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left off work at that particular point, at the 
end of the half-year, was surely a curious 
instance of school red-tapism. Nearly 
half of my fellow-disciples of the “ Upper 
Fourth,” let it be borne in mind, were 
either new-comers or promotions, and 
therefore in the same difficulty as myself ; 
without the faintest notion of the structure 
or character of the Greek drama, of the 
metre of the verse, of the subject of the 
tragedy itself, or of the previous scenes 
and action; and having had no oppor- 
tunity, had we been ever so studiousl 

inclined, to make any acquaintance with 
these matters beforehand; for the list of 
necessary books had been only put into 
our hands the afternoon before, with an 
“order-note” to the school bookseller. 
And thus I and my fellow-victims were 
launched into the “ Philoctetes,” of all 
plays in the world, at the 676th line, as I 
can remember now, even if the network 
of pencil-marks in the old book were not 
before me as_ unquestionable evidence. 
What it was all about I never had the re- 
motest comprehension when we finished 
it. A good-natured class-fellow, to whom 
I appealed for some explanation of the con- 
tinual shouts of “ Pap-pap-pap-pai /” on 
the part of the hero, was good enough in- 
deed to inform me that it was all “be- 
cause he had a bad foot;” but curious 
questions of this kind, on the part of a 
“new fellow,” were not by any means en- 
couraged in those days, as savouring either 
of “cockiness” or of an undue inclination 
to “sap;” and my informant, having been 
in the form two years, was evidently not 
much of a literary inquirer himself, or at 
all inclined to encourage such pursuits in 
others. I shuffled through my four or 
five lines about as well or as ill as the 
others, when I was “ put on” to construe; 
and I can see by the book, where the pen- 
cil marks and other traces of occupation 
cease, that we got about half through the 
“ Ajax” also before I was promoted into 
the form above. Such was my introduc- 
tion, and such the whole of my acquaint- 
ance, until some years afterwards, with 
the “sweet singer of Colonus;” and it 
may be in some measure owing to the un- 
favourable circumstances under which we 
were first thrown together, that I have 
never been able thoroughly to appreciate 
the beauties which other readers —cer- 
tainly better judges than myself — profess 
to find in him. For in my new form we 
took to AEschylus at once. There the old 
tragedian stands—in very decent preser- 
vation; for with the young gentlemen of 
the shell it was rather the fashion to take 
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care of one’s books, and even to bestow 
upon them, when they began to fall to 
pieces (as was very soon the case with the 
wretched half-cloth in which they were 
done up), some kind of more or less orna- 
mental binding. Half-russia, with the top 
edge gilt and the other leaves uncut, 
seems to have been the style most fan- 
cied; and I confess I think the public 
schoolboys of the present day have worse 
taste. It was very common also to have 
one’s working copy of an author inter- 
leaved, for notes and illustrations: a most 
convenient arrangement for those among 
us who had any talent for original draw- 
ing, or a knack of caricature. The fair 
white pages were very tempting for this 
purpose; and the pencil which ought to 
have been noting some less obvious de- 
rivation of a word, or other philological 
matter, was often busy in producing a 
likeness more or less happy of old M—— 
trudging down from his house to first 
lesson on a rainy morning, in tucked-up 
gown and Hessian boots, or of the sharp 
features and regro-like hair of his more 
awful chief. My copy of A=schylus con- 
tains, I see, by way of frontispiece, an 
original sketch of the Furies in full cry 
after Orestes. It does not at this present 
time strike me as equal to the conceptions 
of Blake or Flaxman. Yet it enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in its day, and caused 
an amount of sensation, when handed along 
the form during lesson, which drew down 
from old M a peremptory demand 
that the book should be handed up to 
him for inspection. The judgment of that 
sound scholar and conscientious teacher 
was not so appreciative, I well remember, 
as that of my younger critics. “ You will 
write out the chorus three times — Greek 
and English” — was M——’s _ judicial 
sentence on my picture. But the public 
feeling of the form ran so entirely in my 
favour, as the promoter of new and cheer- 
ful views of Greek tragedy, that half-a- 
tlozen volunteers came forward after lesson, 
each offering to relieve me of one-third of 
the imposition. Let me be excused if I 
look at, the old scrawl, after so many years, 
with a modest self-satisfaction. I have 
filled one or two sketch-books since, with 
much sober painstaking, but nothing in 
them has attracted the same public atten- 
tion. An odd volume of Homer’s Iliad, 
which I take down from the same shelf, is 
illustrated in similar fashion. Fancy por- 
traits of Helen, such as no Greek artist 
ever conceived — but possibly quite as like 
her, seeing that she must have been above 
a hundred years old when Troy was taken; 
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also of “ox-eyed” Juno and “owl-eyed” 
Athené — the latter a kind of anticipation, 
I am proud now to observe, of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s late discoveries of little owl-faced 
images among the ruins of Troy; the fight 
between Menelaus and Paris, in ample- 
crested helmets, and very little besides 
(those were the days of the prize-ring, be 
it remembered, when Tom Cribb and 
Spring, stripped to their drawers, were 
heroes in the eyes of sporting schoolboys) ; 
Jupiter and Juno holding their little domes- 
tic dialogue —Juno very “ ox-eyed” in- 
deed (rather like a mad ox), on this occa- 
sion ; and various other sketches of gods 
and heroes, treated in a free and familiar 
style. The companion volume was carried 
off, as I discovered long afterwards, by a 
school-fellow who once shared my limited 
penates: we occupied together what was 
called a “double” study, holding two arm- 
chairs, two tables, two bookcases, and one 
very hard-stuffed bench called a sofa. I 
heard from him, some years afterwards, 
saying that he had found the better half of 
my Iliad in a box of books which he had 
carried off to India; and I heard again 
that it had been looted, with other valu- 
ables, by a runaway kitmagar, or some 
such person. No doubt it figures now in 
some bazaar or Hindoo gentleman’s library, 
as one of the curiosities of English litera- 
ture. But the widowed volume serves as a 
link of kindly remembrance, whenever I 
look at it, between me and the old friend 
whom I shall most likely never see again. 

The shelf below contains a copy of the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, in no less than eight 
volumes, on which I never had the heart 
to bestow even a decent half-binding, so 
that there they stand in all the bareness of 
their whitey-brown boards, as they came 
from the school booksellers’; untouched, 
for the most part, save only the second vol- 
ume, whose unhappy back is threadbare. 
That also recalls the absurdities of a sys- 
tem which one would imagine could only 
have been devised in the interest of the 
said booksellers. Three of the so-called 
“private” orations were all I ever read, 
out of that one volume. Yet we had all 
been told to order, and our parents had to 
pay for, those three heavy octavos, Reiske 
and Schaefer’s edition, containing the 
whole of the orator’s works. More than 
this— there are five additional volumes, 
comprising what is termed an “ Apparatus 
Criticus” — a farrago of notes in horrible 
German Latin. These latter, I remember 
well, we were only “recommended ” to get 
by the authorities: but the word “notes” 
conveys to a schoolboy’s ear the notion of 
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some help under difficult circumstances — 
a sort of shove to indolent and backsliding 
scholars: and an “ Apparatus” of that 
kind seemed to promise largely. There- 
fore, — more especially as the cost of the 
additional volumes was only “ put down in 


the bill,” and did not come out of our pri- 


vate pockets, —all the more aspiring gen- 
iuses of the Upper Fifth naturally pos- 
sessed themselves of a property which at 
any rate looked learned, and might be use- 
ful. Inthe latter hope we were grievously 
disappointed. Not only was the Latin at 
least as difficult of interpretation as the 
Greek of Demosthenes; but the whole 
aim of the German critics seemed to be to 
contradict, discredit, and abuse each other. 
When we had waded with some difficulty 
through a long and involved explanation 
of some passage given on the authority of 
“ Reiske,” we had the satisfaction of find- 
ing it supplemented by a brief but emphatic 
rider from the pen of his brother com- 
mentator and editor. “ Wihil horum pro- 
bcndum” (Not a word of truth in all this); 
“ Falluntur Wolfius Reiskiusgue” (My 
learned friends are both in the wrong); or 
even more curtly — “ /nepte” (Stuff). Well, 
this was not encouraging to a schoolboy 
in search of classical knowledge: and the 
“ Apparatus Criticus” was soon loudly 
voted a humbug. Some copies of that 
erudite work found their way into the 
hands of the fags whose duty it was to tear 
up “scent” for the school paper-chase: 
but the abominable German paper was so 
flimsy that complaints were made that the 
scent “didn’t lie” — whatever the com- 
mentators did. My own copy escaped; 
for even in those schoolboy days I had, 
as I have still, a respect for a book as 
a book, without any intention of readin 

it. One result these disappointing vol- 
umes had with some of us, as we rose 
higher in the school, which the master who 
recommended them to us assuredly never 
contemplated. It was the custom, in the 
majestic and erudite Sixth Form, which 
celestial estate it was not given to every 
one to reach, to take down notes of every 
lesson; and for this purpose each of us 
was furnished with a little square table of 
his own (holding a small leaden inkstand, 
which was continually coming to grief), 
and was expected to provide himself 
with a note-bo6ok wherein to record the 
obiter dicta of the headmaster. He took 
occasion, soon after my arrival in the form, 
to suggest that it would be good practice 
for us to make our notes in Latin. Imme- 
diately there occurred to more than one of 
us recollections of our old friends Reiske 
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and Schaefer. To imitate such great 
scholars must be the correct thing. We 
wrote —some of us — quite as good Latin 
as they did — which is not claiming much 
for its elegance. But the great delight 
was that, when we had rendered into such 
Latin as we could muster impromptu the 
observations of our instructor upon some 
special word or phrase, or his rendering of 
some difficult passage, we could have the 
satisfaction of adding, like our old friend 
and mentor, Schaefer, our own little criti- 
cism on the great critic. “Sic pessime 
A ” (This is A ’s very bad version) 
—“Jneptissime” (Most absurd), did not 
take long to write, and were felt to be a most 
‘satisfactory assertion of freedom of opinion 
— more especially if one had been called up 
to construe, and floored, in that particular 
lesson. Once, when this fashion of com- 
mentating was just in its bloom (for we 
soon got tired of it), we were considerabl 

startled at A——’s requesting some hali- 
dozen of us, when the lesson broke up, to 
show him our note-books. It was done in 
perfect innocence — probably just to see 
whether any of us did take notes in Latin, 
and what sort of Laiin it was. He 
glanced cursorily over one or two of 
the books, and then took up mine. The 
lesson had been in Thucydides; and my 
last-written note contained the transla- 
tion given us by the master of a passage 
whose meaning was obscure and disputed. 
I had added my mite to the controversy 
— “Sic vertit A——; perperam certe” 
(This is A ’s version— wrong decid- 
edly). A slight frown and then a more 
perceptible grin, passed over his counte- 
nance ; bui both had cleared away when he 
gave me back the book, and said, “ Thank 
you,” in quite his usual tone. Of course 

e had too much sense, and was too much 
of a gentleman, to take notice of a bit of 
schoolboy satire, never intended for his 
eye, and our note-books might, in some 
sense, be considered private; but he got 
all the more credit from us at the time, 
because he knew, and we knew, that 
Thucydides was not his strong point, and 
my impertinent criticism was very likely 
true. 

There is a row, again, of small volumes, 
rather of the nature of classical playthings 
than tools for serious use—an almost 
complete set of Latin authors, in the beau- 
tiful Paris type of the brothers Barbou, 
which even now seem, to my eyes, the 
very prettiest books that ever were print- 
ed. But the tenderness with which I 
handle them —it would spoil the smooth 
gilt edges to read them—springs from a 
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deeper root than their outward charms. 
Most of the series were bought with my 
own pocket-money as a schoolboy, and 
were picked up from time to time, as the 
volumes came into the market, and as I 
could afford the cash, out of a miscella- 
neous collection of old second-hand books 
which R——, the school bookseller be- 
fore-named, had accumulated from past 
generations of departing boys and mas- 
ters during half a century of business. 
They had long lain in a back-room in dust 
and darkness, when suddenly there 
sprang up amongst a certain set of the 
boys a mania for old miniature editions of 
the classics, which was absurdly violent 
while it lasted. One particular friend of 
my own had caught the taste from his fa- 
ther, and was really, for his years, some- 
what of an authority in the matter of type 
and edition. But most of us were as 
ignorant on such points as old ,R—— 
himself, who had not the least idea of the 
value of this old literature, and never 
knew what prices to ask, which made the 
process of bargaining for the little vol- 
umes we coveted all the more interesting. 
Both parties got more cunning in time; 
and a little Elzevir Horace, which had 
been bought for half-a-crown at the first 
hunting over the old stock, changed hands 
more than once at considerable advances. 
For we young bibliomaniacs bought, sold, 
and interchanged with each other contin- 
ually, without which excitement the pur- 
suit would, I suspect, have soon become 
dull; and great was the rivalry in the dis- 
play of new bargains and acquisitions. 
This diminutive copy of Aristophanes — 
the eleven comedies packed into one tiny 
48mo volume, printed by Raphalengius in 
1660 — was always an object of admiration, 
and passed through more than one own- 
er’s hands before it rested finally in mine. 
Its attraction consisted not only in its 
beautiful old gilt vellum dress, but in the 
marvellously complicated contractions used 
in the old type, which defied any of us to 
read it. Towards the end of the half- 
year, when small bills and cricket-sub- 
scriptions became over-due, and funds ran 
low, some dilettanti collectors were glad 
to realize ; and then great were the oppor- 
tunities for the happy few who had 
strength of mind enough to husband their 
resources. I was at least able to hold .on 
with my few treasures; and though the 
passion for such old ware has worn out 
with me since, I should be almost unhappy 
to miss any one of my quondam favourites. 

The almost necessity for some sort of 
classification of one’s books according to 
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their subjects has dissociated from their 
old companions some few volumes which 
ought, on the biographical principle, to 
stand side by side. So, indeed, they very 
nearly did on my limited school book- 
shelves, where it was thought more con- 
ducive to the harmony of appearances 
that the volumes should be: ranked, like 
soldiers, according to height. I have 
to cast my eye now from case to case, to 
note the few volumes here and there 
which were the parting gifts of school 
friends. It was not the fashion with us 
to indulge very largely in such testimonials. 
We had not so much money to spend in 
“leaving-books ” as our Etonian contem- 
poraries — and perhaps not such indiscrim- 
inate friendships. My own memorials of 
this kind are not numerous; but there are 
some which are valuable as all that re- 
mains to me now of the givers. The origi- 
nal owner of that small copy of Burns lies 
in some neglected grave in the Crimea; 
but he is still in my mind’s eye the same 
fine tall fellow as when I said good-bye to 
him before he sailed. The edition is a 
vile one: but it was in that my first ac- 
quaintance with the poet was made, and 
the words would hardly read the same to 
me in any other. So it is with those 
three volumes of “Percy’s Reliques.” 
They opened quite a new world of litera- 
ture to me, when the friend to whom they 
once belonged brought them with him 
from home at the beginning of one school 
half-year. The work was then somewhat 
scarce, not having been often reprinted, 
and few of us had ever seen it. The 
swing of the old ballads, and their rude 
repetition of phrases, has the same kind of 
attraction for boys, and for the same rea- 
sons, that the Iliad has. We very soon 
knew many of them by heart, and used to 
astonish and rather disgust our less poet- 
ical schoolfellows by the occasional shout- 
ing aloud, in season and out of season, of 
fragments which were to them uninter- 
esting, and more or less incomprehensible. 

Our first affections naturally laid hold 
on the more heroic and stirring ballads. 
We learnt, with great delight, how 


More of More-Hall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the Dragon of Wantley. 


But the especial favourite was the ballad 
of “St. George.” It contains —as may 
be remembered by the reader, if he is 
skilled in such lore, or seen, if he cares to 
refer to it—a kind of epitome, in more 
than one version, of the exploits of an- 
cient heroes, which commended itself 
greatly to our tastes especially by the 
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quaint way in which they were jumbled 
together. Abraham and David, King 
Arthur and Lancelot, Gideon and Jephtha, 
Alphonso of Spain, “ Cutlax the Dane,” 
Valentine and Orson,— all were mere no- 
bodies, says the poet, when compared with 
St. George of England. One verse espe- 
cially we used to chant forth, loudly and 
triumphantly — possibly attracted by its 
classical associations : — 


Hannibal and Scipio in many a field did fight ; 

Orlando Furioso he was a worshy knight ; 

Romulus and Remus were they that Rome did 
build ; — 


| But St. George, St. George the Dragon made 


to yield. 

St. George he was for England, St. Denis was 
for France— 

Sing “ Honi soit qui mal y pense!” 


Our schoolfellows were not the only 
persons who were startled by our new ac- 
quirements. Boys in those days were by 
no means so luxuriously fed as are their 
successors ; and very often the fpitce de 
résistance on our boarding-house table on 
Saturdays was a meat-pie, or scrap-pie, as 
we preferred slightingly to call it. I have 
no doubt now — looking back upon things 
with the calm judgment of graver years — 
that the pies were excellent: but we de- 
spised and abused them as containing the 
relics of the week’s dinners —as no doubt, 
in some measure they did. Judge then 
the effect produced upon the feelings of 
the good lady who presided over our din- 
ner-table by the quotation, which struck 
us as neat and appropriate, from the old 
ballad of “The Lady Isabella’s Trage- 
dy : ” 

O then cried out the scullion boy, 
As loud as loud could be, 

*O save her life, good master cook, 
And make your pies of me!” 


The staid przpostor who sat at the head 
of our table, charged with the maintenance 


of order, was nearly as much shocked as 


the dame herself. He knew miuch more 
about Greek iambics than English ballads, 
and thought the lines were a profane com- 
position of ourown. Fortunately we were 
too high in the school to be subject to any 
corrective discipline on his part, and a 
grave remonstrance was all that followed, 
so far as we were concerned. But some 
of the small boys who rashly took up the 
same parable, without in the least know- 
ing what it meant, on the following Sat- 
urday, got a pretty sharp taste of the pra- 
postor’s cane. 

The “Reliques” were bequeathed to 
me by my friend when he went off to col- 
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lege, in memory of the many pleasant 
hours we had spent together in making 
acquaintance with their contents. Pleas- 
ant sunny hours, lying under the trees in 
the school-close on half-holiday afternoons, 
with the sharp crack of some score of 
cricket-bats ringing cheerily in the dis- 
tance — or hardly in the distance, since a 
ball would come hopping from time to 
time within an inch | our heads as we 
lay there; and hours no less pleasant in 
the long winter evenings, when we sat to- 
gether in that snug though limited apart- 
ment before-mentioned (to a half-share in 
which he had succeeded), when next 
morning’s lesson had been got more or 
less ready, and we were free to follow our 
own literary devices. We have spent 
pleasant hours together since, sometimes 
not uncheered by desultory gossip about 
old books; but no after-reading has ever 
renewed the charm which lay in making 
first acquaintance with those treasures of 
old English poetry. I should have been 
converted into a royalist at once, even 
had not my natural instincts lain that way, 
by_ the “ Loyalty Confined” of Sir Roger 
-L’Estrange, and the charming address of 
Colonel Richard Lovelace “To Althea 
from Prison;” although that brilliant cav- 
alier died in neglect and poverty just be- 


fore he might have seen “the king come 
to his own again,” while L’Estrange, 
scarcely more fortunate, lived on under 
that ungrateful Restoration, “with no 
other reward than the consciousness of 


having suffered.” Surely no one could 
ever forget their first introduction to 
Raleigh’s grand apostrophe to his soul — 
“The Lye ” — especially when read in the 
belief that it was written (as it certainly 
was not) the night before his execution. 
It may be true that these old poems teem 
with quaint conceits, and betray in almost 
every line the careful polish of their com- 
position; but, where the result is so per- 
fect, the recognition of the art employed 
in their structure does but add to the 
reader’s enjoyment. Are they more arti- 
ficial, when all is said, than Tennyson’s 
carefully-sought epithets and cunning allit- 
eration? It is only when the art of the 
poct has nothing to recommend it beyond 
its artificiality, that it fails to please. 

It was in those volumes, too, that my 
eyes first lighted on many another well- 
known gem of old English song, the mu- 
sic of which has chimed in my ears ever 
since. How could it be otherwise with 
that delicious canzonet of Carew’s, bear- 
ing the prosaic title of “ Unfading Beau- 
ty,” — 
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He that loves a rosie cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires ; 


that grand song of George Wither’s, 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Dye because a woman’s fair ? 


or the charming little epistle of Lovelace 
“To Lucasta on going to the Wars,”— it 
is but these three verses,— 


Tell me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 
That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde, 
To war and arms I fly: 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield: 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


[It might seem to Lucasta a less adorable 
inconstancy when he went over to Althea 
— but let that pass.] 

The sentiments have been imitated 
often enough by modern song-writers ; 
but what imitation comes up to the grace 
of the first, or the fire of the second? Or 
again, to take a somewhat different class 
of compositions; that must musical dia- 
logue between “ Ulysses and the Syren,” 
by Elizabeth’s poet-laureate, Daniel; or 
the remarkable stanzas, famous even in 
Ben Jonson’s day, though they have pre- 
served no fame for their unknown au- 
thor,— 


My mind to me a kingdom is. 


With all our modern philosophical poet- 
ry, when has philosophy been clothed in 
amore sweet and graceful shape than in 
these lines : — 


I wish but what I have at will; 

I wander not to seeke for more ; 
I like the plaine, I climb no hill ; 

In greatest storms I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vaine 
To get what must be lost again ? 


Such poetry is no doubt open to the 
grave objection that it is perfectly easy to 
understand, and stands in no need, as 
some modern poems do, of what old schol- 
ars called a “ perpetual” commentary for 
its elucidation. 

Let me not put the old volumes back 
into their place without a mental act of 
gratitude to the good Bishop of Dromore. 
If in his case a taste for literary antiqui- 
ties led to a bishopric, many men have 
been raised to that right reverend bench 
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for worse reasons. But it will not do, I 
find, to go on taking down these gift-vol- 
umes of pastdays. The “In Memoriam ” 
is in some cases a painful one. Of the 
friends who gave them,— 


Some are dead, and some are changed ; 


and though even in the latter case I have 
no desire to discard the volumes, they had 
better rest on their shelves with the asso- 
ciations of the past. 


From The Athenzum. 
COWPER. 


By the favour of Mr. Crawford J. Po- 
cock, of Brighton, we publish the follow- 
ing letter from the Rev. John Newton to 
Lady Hesketh, relative to Mr. Greathead’s 
sermon on Cowper, which we believe not 
to have been hitherto printed :— 


My DEAR Lapy, — I should have waited 
upon ae with my condolence at the proper 
time, had I known your address. 

I am at some loss how to answer your 
letter, because I love and respect you, and 
would not willingly grieve, much less of- 
fend you; yet, as I think differently from 


you on the subject, I must, if I say any- 
thing, express myself with freedom and 


simplicity. I am accountable to the Lord 
for what I write; and as I am advancing 
in my 76 year, I know not but this may 
be the last letter I may write before I 
appear in the presence of the Great Judge ! 

When I saw the sermon inscribed to 
your Ladyship, and with your permission, 
I could not but take it for granted that 
you had previously read it, and therefore 
I was the more unreserved in expressing 
my approbation of it; and I secretly ad- 
mired your Ladyship’s disinterestedness, 
in permitting several things to be men- 
tioned (some of which I should have sup- 
pressed) which mg thought might not be 
pleasing to a// his family, because you be- 
lieved the publication might be useful. 

If dear Mr. Cowper had been confined 
for an equal number of years by the Gout, 
or Stone, it might have been mentioned 
without offence; I confess I cannot see 
why a Nervous Derangement, which is no 
less under the direction of the All-wise 
Providence of Him in whom we live and 
have our being, and to which we are all 
egually liable, should be deemed a shame 
and reproach to a whole family more than 
an habitual headache. Mr. Cowper’s char- 
acter and case were so very extraordinary, 
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and so suited (and, I believe, appointed) 
for the instruction and consolation of the 
people of God, that I always thought a 
judicious publication would be desirable, 
after his dismission. And I could find 
little to except against in Mr. Greathead’s 
sermon; but the passage your Ladyship 
notices, from page 39 to 41, which I told 
him I wished he had omitted, because I 
thought it might be misunderstood. I am 
sorry your Loe has misunderstood it, 
or otherwise I think you would not have 
charged Mr. G. with “pursuing him be- 
yond the grave.” I verily believe few 
people who know themselves, and the 
Grace of the Gospel, will form an unfa- 
vourable judgment of him from she whole 
of Mr. G.’s sermon. I acknowledge that 
Sceptics and Libertines will gladly try to 
persuade themselves, or rather to tell one 
another, that his admirable poems were no 
more than the effusions of a distempered 
brain. The Spider will draw poison (ac- 
cording to its own nature) from the flower 
which affords the Bee honey. But were 
we to suppress, for their sakes, what ought 
to be declared to the praise of the wonder- 
working God, we should imitate the Jesuits 
in China, of whom it is said (I do not 
vouch for the truth of the report) that they 
spoke highly and honourably of our Sav- 
iour, but they were ashamed to tell the 
people that He had been crucified. 

After all, Mr. Greathead has said noth- 
ing but what is very generally known. I 
have been in many parts of the Kingdom, 
but in no considerable town where the ‘se- 
rious people did not seem almost as well 
acquainted with Mr. C.’s case as those of 
Olney or Weston. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, for, some time before his illness, 
he lent his manuscript account of himself 
to a Mr. Molesworth, who carried it into 
Yorkshire, and I believe it was a twelve- 
month before we received it again. He 
was not aware then of his dreadful ap- 
proaching trial; but it seems that when he 
was in health and peace he was willing 
that anybody, or everybody, should know 
what God had done for his soul. For Mr. 
Molesworth only spent two days at my 
house, and he was never seen by either of 
us, before or since. 

Many of my most judicious friends have 
thought me the most proper person to 
write a Memoir of Mr. Cowper. I have 
been applied to from many quarters, both 
by word and letters. And I made a be- 
ginning when at Southampton lately. My 
eyes fail, and here my leisure is small; 
but if the Lord whom I serve is pleased to 
enable me, I mean to carry it on, because 
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I believe in my Conscience, that a whole 
Century seldom affords a case more worthy 
of being recorded for the Glory of God 
and the Consolation of His people than 
dear Mr. Cowper’s. But I dare not prom- 
ise to submit it to all his family. 

When I think of your kindness and res- 
olution, in shutting yourself up, so long at 
Weston, with Mr. Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win, I am willing to give place to your 
Ladyship; but excepting yourself, and my 
late dear Mrs. Cowper, I cannot readily 
believe that any one of his family had a 
more cordial affection for him while living, 
or has a more tender regard for his mem- 
ory now he is gone, than myself. “I always 
placed him /7rs¢ in the list of my many 
friends; for more than twelve years, we 
were seldom separate seven hours at a 
time, except while he waited at Cambridge 
upon his Brother; for when / went abroad 
he always went with me. The first six 
age I account among the happiest of my 

ife, the latter six were no less distressing. 
Yet I was no less, but rather more con- 
stantly with him by day and by night. 
You ntay depend Madam that I shall do 
what I can to prevent any other publica- 
tion; yet I shall not wonder if some busy, 
well-meaning, but ill-informed writer choad 
take it up; and to prevent the ill impres- 


sion such a publication might make, is one 
motive to me for undertaking it. 

I think with pleasure of the wonderful 
transition my dear friend experienced on 
the 25th April. Then he suddenly passed 
from Despair to Glory, from being har- 


assed by the black temptations of the 
power of darkness to the Congratulations 
of Angels and the Spirits of Just Men 
made perfect. In an instant his groans 
were changed into songs of praise. If 
such a friend as Lady Hesketh would not 
forsake him in his distress, much less 
would his Lord and Saviour, whom he 
loved and served to the utmost of his 
Power. He loved the Saviour while un- 
seen, he now sees Him as He is, he is like 
Him, and will be with Him forever. It is 
the prayer of my heart for your Ladyship 
and myself, that we may be preserved 
thro’ life from the agonies which he felt, 
and that we may depart hence resting upon 
that Atonement and mediation which was 
Mr. Cowper’s only ground of hope and 
source of joy, so long as he was master of 
his own thoughts. Then we shall stand 
with him before the Throne, and join with 
him in songs of everlasting praise to Him 
who loved us, and redeemed us to God by 
His own blood. I heartily commend you, 
my dear Madam, to His gracious care, 
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guidance, and support, praying that you 
may be fully reconciled to His wise and 
holy will, and possess thro’ Him that peace 
which passeth all understanding, which 
the world can neither give nor take away! 
I am, very sincerely, your Ladyship’s af- 
fectionate and obliged Servant, 
Joun NEWTON. 
No. 6, Coleman Street Buildings, 20 October, 1800, 


From The Spectator. 
THE THRIFTLESSNESS OF PROFESSIONAL 
MEN. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, in his speech at 
Otley on Saturday, said that, excepting 
the capitalists and trading class,— the 
class of “men of business” of various 
kinds,—there is probably no class in 
England which is more disposed to thrift, 
— to saving, — than the so-called working- 
class, the class which lives by wages, and 
that it would certainly bear favourable 
comparison with the class of professional 
men, who are less thrifty and frugal in 
England than any other class of society. 
We believe that to be quite true. Un- 
questionably there are no people in Eng- 
land who spend so freely what might be 
saved as what Mr. Forster means by the 
members of the professional classes, — in 
other words, those who live by educated 
labour of a high kind, —clergymen, law- 
yers, surgeons and physicians, artists, 
literary men, civilians. Considering how 
small the margin of income is out of which 
working-men could save as compared with 
the margin of income out of which profes- 
sional men might save, there can be little 
doubt that the professional classes are as 
much less thrifty than the working-classes, 
as the trading or capitalist classes are 
more thrifty than they. Nor is the reason, 
we think, very recondite. First, it is easy 
enough to see why the most disposed to 
save of all classes should be the capitalist 
classes. Fora capitalist properly means 
a man all whose gains are, to him at least, 
reckoned and measured by the proportion 
they bear to the capital he has invested in 
his trade. Of course économists tell us 
that a good part of these gains ought not 
to be so reckoned, — that a very large part 
of them are as much the wages of edu- 
cated labour, and of a very exceptional 
sort of talent, as is the fee marked on the 
barrister’s brief or the guinea deposited in 
the hand of a physician. The sagacious 
trader will probably gain a great deal 
more by his sagacity than he ever could 





by his capital only. The shopkeeper who 
is master of his business will turn over his 
capital twice, where the shopkeeper who 
is not master of it cannot turn it over 
once. But though this is so, the capital- 
ist always weighs what he is worth by the 
proportion which his gains bear to his 
accumulated property. The unit - which 
he measures is the property with which he 
started. By the rate at which that in- 
creases, and by that alone, he guages his 
success. Unless he adds to his property, 
he does not really add to his prosperity ; 
unless he adds largely to his property, he 
does not add largely to his prosperity. 
The scale on which he measures his suc- 
cess, is a scale of which his accumulated 
property furnishes the unit. He cannot 
do well without seeing the way to extend 
his operations; and he cannot extend his 
operations without sinking more capital in 
them. Hence, to the capitalist, saving is 
as much the essential condition of gaining 
as gaining is of saving. Unless he can 
save much, he has not the means of gain- 
ing more; and thrift becomes to him as 
much the condition of success as success 
is of thrift. But this is not at all true of 
the professional man, the man who makes 
a hundred guineas by an able legal argu- 
ment, or by a journey of one hundred 
and fifty ale to see a patient of whom 
the local doctor despairs. In cases like 
these, the measure of success is not the 
profit on capital invested, but the yearly 
income earned. No fresh investment of 
capital will, as a rule, procure the profes- 
sional man larger gains. The lawyer’s 
learning and brains are his capital; and 
money saved will not extend his learning 
or improve his brains. The doctor’s ex- 
perience, his quickness of sight, his half- 
unconscious appreciations of the meaning 
of particular symptoms, and his knowledge 
of remedies, are his capital; no money- 
savings will sensibly increase the value 
of these qualifications. Again, the literary 
or artistic touch of the author or the 
painter is in general altogether beyond the 
reach of the magic of thrift to improve or 
to spoil. These men know that the qual- 
ities which bring success are not qualities 
the yield of which can be doubled by sav- 
ing, or halved by failing to save. In all 
these cases, the measure of success is not 
capital, but income; and it is not by the 
increase to his capital, but by the increase 
to his income accordingly, that the pro- 
fessional man guages his position. This 
may sufficiently explain why the capitalist 
is so much more thrifty than the profes- 
sional man. If the former makes twenty 
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per cent. on his capital, the motive for 
investing at least ten per cent. of it in the 
extension of his operations is overwhelm- 
ing. But if a barrister makes £5,000 a 

ear, there is no motive at all of the same 

ind for saving £2,500 of it. For in the 
transactions with the utility and profit of 
which to himself he is most familiar, the 
saving of this money would be of little or 
no use to him; it would not bring him 
numberless fresh opportunities, as_ it 
would to the trader, of displaying his pro- 
fessional skill; it would not get him new 
clients, or raise the estimate of his med- 
icalopinion. It would be simply provision 
for his family, or for his own old age, and 
nothing more. Now nothing is more cer- 
tain than the limitation of men’s imagina- 
tion by their individual experience. What 
a successful author thinks of is how to 
gain a new success of the same kind as 
his last; and if saving would help him in 
that, as it does the banker, he would save. 
But as it will not do so, but only help him 
in a quite different way, with which per- 
haps his thoughts are seldum engaged, 
there is no constant force pressing upon 
him which induces him to save. 

Well, but how has the working-man any 
more motive to save than the professional 
man? He, too, measures his success by 
his wages, not by his invested capital. He, 
too, knows that it is increased dexterity 
and skill which will bring him a larger in- 
come, rather than any addition to the sum 
standing in his name in the savings-bank. 
This is indisputable, but it is also true 
that as a rule, the step from the work of 
the skilled labourer to the work of the 
employer of labour of the same kind, is 
a very obvious and natural step, which it 
must enter into the mind of every am- 
bitious workman of real ability to take; 
and that there is no such step from a 
less profitable to a much more profitable 
mode of employing the same order of fac- 
ulties, possible in the case of the profes- 
sional man. The labourer who has saved 
money is better fitted perhaps than any 
one to employ to advantage the kind of 
labour in which he himself is versed. But 
the lawyer or the author who has saved 
money has no way open to him of turning, 
at the same time, both his knowledge and 
his money to account by the successful 
employment of the talents of other law- 
yers or other authors in undertakings like 
unto his own. Perhaps, indeed, some- 
thing of this kind happens when a very 
popular author like Dickens turns editor, 
and collects round him a staff of clever 
writers, who admire his genius and are 
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even disposed to copy his mannerisms. 
But the case is exceptional, and as a rule 
it so seldom turns out that the very suc- 
cessful author happens to have the qual- 
ities of a successful editor and journalist, 
that exceptions of this kind may be put 
aside as irrelevant. No doubt one of the 
great reasons why professional men are, 
on the whole, so thriftless in proportion to 
their gains is this,— that the occupation 
which absorbs their energies is not one 
the gains of which can be extended by 
the help of judicious saving and invest- 
ment. A man cannot be successful in 
commerce, nor, indeed, very successful 
even as a skilled labourer, without a strong 
motive for saving in order to secure more 
success either of the same sort or at least 
of a closely analogous sort. But a pro- 
fessional man who is very successful rare- 
ly has a strictly professional motive for 
saving. The more his heart is absorbed 
in his work, the less he thinks of provid- 
ing for himself in directions which are in 
no way bound up with his work. 

And no doubt there is still another rea- 
son why professional men are, in propor- 
tion to their chances of saving, relatively 
even less thrifty than the working-classes 
themselves. The tastes of professional 
men are sure to bring them into close and 
equal intercourse with very much wealth- 
ier men, and not unfrequently to give 
them even some advantage in delicacy of 
judgment over these wealthier men, and 
so to present temptations to them to which 
if they once fall into the error of measur- 
ing their resources by their income, and 
not by their accumulated property, they 
may fancy themselves justified in yielding. 
Working-men, on the contrary, have this 
great advantage, as far as the growth of 
thrift is concerned, that if they resist the 
temptations to extravagance peculiar to 
their class, — which are no doubt much 
more urgent from the very fact that hith- 
erto the limits of their pleasures and tastes 
have been so contracted, — they have 
hardly any temptation at all to live up to 
the standard of a richer class. If they 
are proof against the temptations of the 
gin-palace and the beer-house, they are by 
no means likely to be much beset by the 
temptations of the book-hunter or the 
china-collector. Professional men, on the 
contrary, are always being tempted by 
their association with intellectual equals 
of much greater wealth, but probably not 
always greater income, to spend at least 
as large a proportion of the income which 
has no accumulated wealth behind it, as 
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the capitalist spends of an income all of 
which has accumulated wealth behind it. 

Further, it is, we imagine, one reason 
why professional men do not usually save, 
in proportion to their means of saving, 
anything like as much as artisans, that 
the former, of all classes,are most accus- 
tomed to lay stress on those elements of 
success in life which no sort even of thrift 
or education will buy. The skilful work- 
man has, no doubt, also much in him 
which no education will buy; but the ele- 
ments of his success are so much simpler, 
and so much more nearly attributable to 
good teaching and training, that he is 
much more apt to look at education, which 
can be bought, as the only investment 
needful to command success, than is the 
successful professional man, who is per- 
fectly well aware that very many indeed 
of the greatest failures of his profession, 
are men who had been just as well edu- 
cated, and perhaps just as earnest in their 
efforts to turn their education to ac- 
count, as himself. It is the habit of dwell- 
ing on “luck” which makes the gambler, 
and it is the habit of seeing large fortunes 
earned by qualities which no investment 
of money, or time, or training can at all 
secure, which makes the lavishness of the 
professional man. He sees clearly that 
his peculiar gains come not from saving, 
not from careful foresight and what the 
economists call abstinence, — since those 
who save more, and forecast more, and 
abstain more than he has ever done, are 
often comparative failures, — but from the 
possession of a monopoly of special qual- 
ities the origin of which is hidden from all 
eyes. And so, the proverb which says what 
is easily gained is lightly prized, probably 
explains as much of the comparative lav- 
ishness of successful professional men as 
any other consideration to which we have 
adverted. 


From The Spectator. 
e THE BIG TORTOISE. 


(Testudo Indica.) 


HE lives in the Zoological Gardens, and 
his residence has the common surburban 
fault of being too near the road. It lacks 
seclusion, with its attendant dignity, and 
its dimensions are too small for so dis- 
tinguished a foreigner as a giant tortoise 
from Aldabra Island, in the Indian Ocean, 
with aname almost as hard as his shell. Mr. 
Darwin, by-the-by, says it ought to be Zes- 
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tudo Nigra, not Indica, but perhaps it is as 
well to abide, like Sam Weller, by what is 
“wrote up.” He has been in his present 
quarters since July, and he strikes an ob- 
server as being anything but comfortable. 
He bears a great deal of observing. The 
volatile young people who resort to the 
Zoological Gardens for purposes of flirta- 
tion; who say the tenderest things to each 
other while the hippopotamus is bathing, 
the seal is kissing his keeper, and the 
kangaroo is hopping forlornly.on straw 
which imperfectly represents his native 
“runs;” who have harrowing misunder- 
standings as they follow the elephants in 
their melancholy exercise, and touching 
reconciliations in the comparative seclusion 
of the reptile house,— these inconsider- 
ate triflers know nothing about Testudo 
Indica and his tidy-looking, comfortable 
wife. No more do the business-like, mind- 
improving visitors who take boys and girls 
to see the animals (one has actually heard 
them called “specimens” !) on _half-holi- 
days, and who go round with a guide-book, 
so that they remind one uneasily of Sand- 
ford and Merton. You may “ have alook ” 
at the lordly lions, and the restless tigers, 
or the lower feline creatures who are 
merely fidgety; you may only “just 
glance” at the monkeys, and be merely in- 
distinctly aware of those especially dis- 
tressful prisoners, the bears — more sug- 
gestive of penal servitude than any of the 
other captives — and by so doing you may 

ave, at least, a good general notion of 
what these creatures are like. But Testudo 
Indica cannot be taken in at’a glance; no 
one with the most ordinary perception of 
the fitness of things would propose to 
“have a look” at him, or if he did, he 
would feel the impropriety of the expres- 
sion, when the quaintness, the hugeness, 
the incongruity, and the ancientness, re- 
trospective and prospective, of the crea- 
ture should have revealed themselves with 
his first glimpse of him. There is, how- 
ever, no such thing; he is too big and too 
slow for a first glimpse. If there were 
any way of expressing the lapse of time 
which was consumed in an antediluvian 
wink, that would be the phrase to employ 
in describing one’s earliest impression of 
the giant tortoise. To sit down deliber- 
ately in front of the rails of his dreary 
domain —it is such a dry and dusty bit 
of the gardens !—and concentrate one’s 
mind upon him, is to become gently be- 
numbed, to feel by degrees immense age 
stealing over one’s comprehension, and 
with ita sense of oppression, because of 
the unreasonableness, the cumbersome- 
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ness, and the general discomfort of the 
animal in its present situation. 

Somebody said this actual tortoise is 
seventy years old, — that is to say, he isin 
his first youth. Authentic information on 
the point is not attainable, but he certainly 
looks that or any other age. Looking at 
him, trying to trace all his likenesses to 
ever so many animals, for he seems to be 
compounded of the clumsiest bits of sev- 
eral lolloping creatures, carries one’s mind 
back to the strangest pictures of the an- 
cient world, when the like of him had it ail 
their own way, and a railed-in and labelled 
tortoise, with a tiled tank and a litter of 
lettuce-leaves, was an undreamed-of pos- 
sibility. His ugliness, which is marvel- 
lous, is not so depressing as his great 
weight, and the sense which it conveys 
that he is a dreadful burthen to himself. 
To look away from him “o the pretty and 
active little tortoises in a second enclosure 
within his railed prison, is to have a notion 
of the feelings of, let us say, the Claimant, 
with the perpetual spectacle before him of 
Leotard, Romah, and the Bounding Broth- 
ers of the Prairie. There is a delicate lit- 
tle animal, rather puzzlingly described as 
a Persian tortoise from Morocco, who is 
quite charming; one might even discern 
something coquettish in her demeanour, 
so delightfully does she scuttle about under 
her decorated carapace, — it is beautifully 
spotted with golden knobs, scalloped like a 
lady’s petticoat, and looking like the hous- 
ings of a miniature elephant, —so archly 
does she protrude her slim head, and turn 
her bright, dark eyes in the direction of 


ther huge neighbor, the grandfather of all 


tortoises. It is comparative scuttling, of 
course; but when one has observed Tes- 
tudo Indica for a while, one would name 
her as the favourite for the St. Leger of 
the reptiles, and stand to win. She must 
have been a Roman woman in a former 
state of existence, cruel to her slaves, 
given to have her chariot driven furiously, 
and to the wearing of much _ blood-stained 
jewellery. Perhaps Testudo was Vitellius. 
He looks sufficiently uncomfortable to have 
been ever so wicked, and to have deserved 
his present fate ever so much, if there be 
anything like justice in such matters. He 
has no suggestion of Chingachgook, and 
Uncas would repudiate him. His enormous 
shell, covered with uneven bosses, witha 
lump in one of them as if he had come in 
for a thump when the Titans took to stone- 
throwing, fits him about as pleasantly as 
the bucking-basket fitted Sir John Falstaff ; 
and its merciless weight reminds one of 
the delightful old Dutch picture which 
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represents the miraculously-healed para- 
lytic of the gospel narrative staggering off 
under the burden of a four-post bed, with 
tester and plumes complete. His legs 
labour under every kind of complicated de- 
formity, and are a trial to the contempla- 
tive student of Testudo, because he can- 
not make up his mind what it is they re- 
semble. If his hind-legs, with which he 
crawls in a horrid way, as if he must tear 
off his nails, which are doubled under him, 
were not scaly, they would be like short 
chunks cut out of the legs of an elephant ; 
if they were splay-footed and webbed, they 
would be like those of a crocodile; and 
his fore-legs are horribly suggestive of the 
peculiar human deformity which used to 
be known to the street youth of bygone 
days — may perhaps be known to them 
still —as “ Billy in the bowl.” They have 
just the same round, jointless roll over the 
doubled-in toes as that with which the poor 
“ Billy ” used to propel himself in front of 
his inseparable bowl, and just the same ap- 
pearance of dwindling to a cartilaginous 
string at the shoulder, only that Testudo 
has no shoulders, and _ his legs come right 
out of his body, apparently clad in dirty 
black indiarubber attire. His head is of 
the serpentine order, like the brazen ser- 
pent in the children’s story-books, as 
smooth as a Chinaman’s, and his eye is 
quite benignant. Indeed he is altogether 
childlike and bland about the head and 
face, and he mumbles his lettuce-leaves 
with a pleasant expression, getting them 
well into his smooth mouth all at once, and 
swallowing them with surprising celerity, 
and a quivering motion of his fat, red 
tongue. His movement is stupendously 
slow, and he never seems to be able to get 
real rest from that terrible carapace, which 
one hears clashing and creaking; the hind- 
leg or the fore seems to be always strained 
in an effort to support it, and when he 
waddles up along the side of the wretched 
imitation of a bank which borders his 
drinking-tank and lies on his stomach, his 
carapace looks like an enormous dish-cov- 
er from a giant’s kitchen, under which an 
unsightly mass of animal matter is imper- 
fectly extinguished. Suddenly he puts his 
head out, and one likes him. He has a 
wise look, as he would say, —“ Why 
should you despise me for my slowness? 
I’ve such a lot of time behind me and be- 
fore me, and I have nothing particular to 
do. When all the children who are bother- 
ing the kind soul, worried with dreams of 
the jungle, out of the elephant, over there, 
have been respectably buried by their 








grandchildren, I shall be here. Ah, ha, 
think of that! and consider what object 
there can possibly be to me in saving the 
sixtieth part of an hour, or getting over 
an inch or two more ground in my day!” 
He must have seen a great deal in those 
seventy years of his, down Galapagos 
way, and in his own mute fashion he must 
be homesick, one would think. To live 
seventy years on an island in the Indian 
Ocean, with a delicious sky over one’s 
shell, with plenty of nice, deep, refreshing 
mud to wallow in, when the sun is too 
hot to be pleasant, with succulent cactus 
to eat when one is far from sweet, running 
water, and berries and boughs in abun- 
dance, which hang close to one’s mouth ; to 
have been an esteemed member of the tor- 
toise community, with lots of society, and 
in the habit of visiting the fashionable 
watering-places regularly, travelling on the 
broad, well-beaten paths with one’s friends, 
and meeting one’s mere acquaintances — 
people not in one’s own set —on their way 
back; to have been the responsible head 
of a family of many thousands of eggs, a 
large majority having probably emulated 
himself in the matter of shell, and to have 
come to ¢#is/ Toa hard, horrid patch of 
arid ground, with a meagre hedge, through 
which intrusive strangers, who have not 
paid their money for the privilege, may get 
furtive peeps at him, with a narrow space 
for a trail —it isn’t a walk —a few scrubby 
shrubs, a tank, — undisputed, indeed, but 
what is the best-contrived of tanks in com- 
parison with the sweet wells of Aldabra 
Island? —and to the constant inspection 
of a crowd of ridiculous creatures who 
actually rw#, and hurry themselves gener- 
ally? 

To have been caught by: men, turned 
over on one’s back, dragged away toa 
ship (accompanied by one’s wife, indeed, 
but it’s very likely they carried off the 
wrong one —the lady in the Zoo looks 
sulky, and there was a decided coolness 
between the couple on a late occasion), 
and brought toa cold country where tor- 
toises are small and saucy, this was a hard 
fate. What could Testudo have thought 
about during the voyage? Did he begin 
a thought when he started, and has it 
lasted him ever since? And when it is 
completed, will he begin another, to the 
effect that he does not see any precipices 
about, and as it is well known that down 
ee way the old tortoises never die, 
except from falling down precipices, he is 
sorry for it? 
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